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bituminous coal and industrial 
fuel oil to our customers throughout 
southern and western New England 
continues—and will continue—to 
be the primary interest of T. A. D. 
Jones & Company. You can be sure, 


now as always, that your require- 


ments will be promptly met insofar 

as the national emergency permits. 

T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


Bridgeport—New Haven, 
Connecticut 
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The dollars that kept hiding ... 


IN New England one day, the offi- 

cials of a big manufacturing com- 
pany stood and stared at one of the push 
trucks used in their plant. 


A Travelers Safety Engineer was 
pointing at the truck and talking. 


“‘_So here’s the answer,” he said. 
“Right under our noses. My guess is that 
a good many hundreds of dollars can be 
picked up right here. 


“You’ve been averaging 350 first-aid 
cases a month. Over half those cases are 
caused by splinters. The splinters come 
from the rough sideboards on these 
push trucks. 

“Replace those wooden sideboards 
with steel or fibre—and let’s see what 
happens!” 


They did. 


And they were amazed to find that 
getting rid of the splinters saved nearly 
2000 man-hours a year, simply by cut- 
ting down trips to the first-aid station. 


What’s more, when they dug into costs, 
they found that every few years they’d 
been spending about $20 apiece on re- 
pairs for these wooden-sided truck bodies. 
Meanwhile they could have bought new 
pressed steel or fibre-sided bodies at less 
than that, and had something which 
would have outlasted the wooden bodies 
many years. 


It became perfectly obvious that they 
couldn’t afford not to use the steel and 
fibre trucks, simply from a cost stand- 
point. 


The Safety Engineer’s investigation 
thus resulted in a triple saving. It pro- 





right under their noses! 





duced a substantial reduction in lost 
man-hours, in operating expenses, and 
in insurance costs. 


The Travelers files contain many cases 
like that. Cases where the trained, ex- 
perienced Travelers Safety Engineers 
have helped a company reduce its acci- 
dent rate—and insurance costs. 


Travelers Engineering service is an 
adjunct to a Casualty Insurance Policy 
and can be secured through any Travel- 
ers agent or your own insurance broker. 


MORAL: Insure in The Travelers. All 
forms of insurance and surety bonds. 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The 
Travelers Indemnity Company, The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 




























FOR OVER 80 YEARS, Gair has been a major contrib- 
utor to the art of packaging. Many of the great indus- 
tries of America and the world have turned to Gair 
to solve their packaging problems. Many an obscure 
product has achieved international distribution due 
to the ingenious packaging ideas of Gair — from the 
cracker barrel and hoop skirt era to frozen foods. 
The principles of packaging that are meeting with 
rigid war-time standards will be utilized in packag- 
ing everything from pencils to plow shares. Send your 
present and. postwar packaging problems to Gair. 
Appecling, appetizing designs will sell the 
f printed tn fll color Hoht on Coir Potent 


coated paper board. Another famous Gair 
design and product. Write for Printers’ Ink 





article by Egmont Arens industrial designer SAVE WASTE 
in which this Package appears. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET “FASHIONS IN CARTON SS" PAPER 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK @e@ GAIR COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 





Folding Cartons e©¢ Box Boords e Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Containers 








“HANSON’S GARAGE IS ON FIRE. AN EXPLOSION! 





THE WHOLE BLOCK MAY GO UPI” 


A fire is frequently reported by a passer- 
by who found the nearest public tele- 
phone to call the fire department. Rarely 
does he realize how important to the 
community is the availability of tele- 
phone service to everyone, not just sub- 
scribers. Ever since Gray made the first 
telephone pay stations more than fifty 
years ago, local telephone companies 
have served all the people with public 
telephones. 

Now, when private telephone instru- 
ments are practically unobtainable, 


more and more people have learned 








the value and importance of public 
telephones. That they are really essen- 
tial is shown by the fact that operating 


telephone companies may get pay 


stations on their priorities. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of Telephone Pay Stations Since 1891 


W. E. Ditmars, President 
HARTFORD, CONN. @ 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 













































HERE has been introduced in the Senate, Bill S-380, 

the preamble of which states: “To establish a national 

policy and program for assuring continuing full 
employment in a free competitive economy, through the 
concerted efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, state and 
local governments and the federal government.” 


This bill was introduced by Senators Murray, Wagoner, 
Thomas and O’Mahoney. The reasoning back of this pro- 
posed legislation is identical with that which has preceded 
the great mass of social legislation which has been put into 
law during the last twelve years—namely: that all eco- 
nomic problems can be resolved through legislative enact- 
ment. 


Although this bill ostensibly provides for the mainte- 
nance of the free enterprise system, it is really a counterpart 
of the “From the Cradle to the Grave” economic philos- 
ophy. So long as the majority of people, workers and others, 
believe that unemployment and other economic problems 
can be solved by this process, they are naturally interested 
in supporting such a program. Although those of us who 
have had extensive practical experience may believe other- 
wise, we are certain to get this type of legislation unless 
we can prove that close cooperation of labor and manage- 
ment in a private enterprise economy is the best way to 
attain security—in fact the only way to obtain it without 
the loss of individual freedom. 


In theory the type of planning outlined in S-380 sounds 
as laudable to many people in this country as did the plans 
of Hitler and Mussolini to the security-hungry Nazis and 
Fascists in the early 1930’s. What we need to impress upon 
those who believe in the false promise of Utopia via the 
planned economy route, and never permit them to forget, 
is that the “‘statist” plans of Hitler and Mussolini were de- 
stroyed by the superior fighting qualities and productive 
abilities of free Americans, who, under the spur of team- 
work incentives, overcame the 10-year lead of slave labor 
in less than 3 years. 


If there is one lesson every American should have 
learned by now it is that the inherent capacity of free in- 
dividuals working together in an economy which permits 
rewards comparable with the effort expended, will far sur- 
pass the accomplishments of men working as full or even 
partial wards of the state. Observing our wartime miracles 
of production, can we afford the dangerous luxury of lean- 
ing on government for security when peace comes, at the 
awful risk of losing the freedom of opportunity for which 
our men are now fighting and writing home about? 


I think not. However, the maintenance and improve- 
ment of our free enterprise system on a scale necessary to 
win the peace with jobs for all who need them, will de- 
mand a price from everyone just as we are now paying the 
price for the victory of our armed forces. Private enter- 
prise requires a recognition by everyone that the various 


WHY LEGISLATION? 


By AtFrep C. FuLLer, President 
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elements in it are equally essential and important. Industry 
and business cannot be carried on without workers, or 
without management and capital. With all elements of 
equal importance, industrial strife is not only a serious but 
an unnecessary detriment to all concerned. 


Although management has fallen short in some in- 
stances in dealing with labor problems, that fact is no legiti- 
mate reason why so many officials of labor unions should 
foster the idea that it is their mission and even that of their 
members to fight the managements of the business organiza- 
tions where they work. Since the known method of enjoy- 
ing more fruits of our labors is to produce more in order 
to have more to share, why should not more labor union 
officials put forth greater effort to cooperate with manage- 
ment of business in order to increase the efficiency and pros- 
perity of the enterprise, on which labor, capital and man- 
agement are dependent for any increased income? While 
one great need is for all management of industry to be 
progressive and flexible and to take all possible steps to assure 
full time work, while striking a proper balance between 
low prices to its customers and high wages and reasonable 
working hours to its employees, union officials and em- 
ployees, whether organized or not, should bend every effort 
to cooperate with management to increase their output in 
order that all partners on the business team may secure 
maximum benefits. 


In my opinion, industrial and business management 
have given practical proof that job security can be coupled 
with higher earnings through harmonious relationships in a 
free economy rather than by any form of Government plan- 
ning. It is high time that labor and management strive for 
such teamwork in the majority of the industrial enterprises 
of the nation. The Lincoln Electric Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Endicott-Johnson Company of Binghamton, 
N. Y., and the International Business Machines Co. of Endi- 
cott, N. Y., are three sterling examples of true industrial 
democracy at work yielding returns far above the average 
to customers, employees, management and capital. While 
there are other companies in which an enthusiastic spirit 
of teamwork is producing ever-increasing returns for all 
participants in the business and adding new strength to the 
nation, this quality of cooperation must be attained in the 
majority of our large productive enterprise if we are to 
reach the highest goals of attainment of which we are 
capable. 

(Continued on page 28) 


HOW TAFT-PEIRCE TOOK ITS STORY 
TO THE HOME TOWN FOLKS 


By FREDERICK S. BLACKALL, jr., President and Treasurer, The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing 
Company, Woonsocket, R. I., and President, New England Council 


MR. BLACKALL’S ARTICLE deals with a highly successful public 


relations advertising campaign, which his company carried out last 
year in its local community newspaper, The Woonsocket Call. He 


outlines the favorable results 


which were achieved and _ touches 


on some unexpected returns from this form of advertising. His ex- 
perience suggests that other manufacturers might well explore the 
possibilities inherent in this form of approach to the community good 


will problem. 


T is related that Mark Twain was 

by nature a very profane fellow, 

but he chanced to fall in love with 
a prim and proper Yankee Sunday 
School teacher, who reciprocated his 
warm feelings, but refused to marry 
him unless he promised faithfully to 
give up his evil speech. He promised, 
they were married, and there followed 
for poor Mark a period of wrestling 
with the devil. One day, when he 
struck his thumb with a hammer, it 
was too much for him and he let loose 
with all the pent-up invective of weeks 
of repression. Then suddenly he became 
aware of a presence in the doorway. 
Sure enough, it was the good wife! 
Thinking to teach him a lesson, she 
responded with a torrent of all the 
profanity which her memory could 
summon. When she had finished, a 
beatific smile overspread the great au- 
thor’s countenance. “You know the 
words, dearie,” he said, “but you don’t 
know the tune.” 

We purveyors of industrial products 
are in somewhat the same position 
with reference to our friends and 
neighbors. We know the words which 
we should sing to them, but we don’t 
know how to sing them; and up to 
date, unhappily, we have made pre- 
cious little effort to learn. 

One of the greatest fallacies which 
was ever perpetrated by an eminent 
man of letters was Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson’s famous fable of the mouse trap 
maker and the path which the world 
wore to his door. In this author’s judg- 
ment, you could make the mouse 
trap to end all mouse traps and still 
not sell a baker’s dozen of them if you 
failed to tell the world about them. 
Fortunately, most industrialists do not 
embrace this thesis today. They realize 
full well that they must shout their 
wares to sell their products. But when 


FREDERICK S. BLACKALIL, jr. 


it comes to selling themselves to the 
market from which they draw their 
labor, to the municipality which es- 
tablishes the assessments upon which 
their taxes are based, to the commu- 
nity where public attitudes towards 
their enterprises are born, in brief to 
their own home town, they act like 
the very founders of the R. W. Emer- 
son Mouse Trap Manufacturing Com- 
pany and expect, merely because they 
are there, that the little world which 
surrounds them is going to look upon 
their eminence with admiration and 
adulation. 


Of course this attitude generates 
precisely the opposite psychosis, espe- 
cially in this historic area. It is curious 
that New England, the birthplace of 
old Yankee conservatism, seems to be 
fertile ground for crackpots, reform- 
ers, and others who have but little ap- 
preciation for the intimate manner in 
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which the welfare of industry is tied 
up with the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

One reason for this reposes perhaps 
in the fact that the Yankee is a re- 
ticent cuss. He is not given to flights 
of fancy regarding his own merits, 
or those of his neighbors. The con- 
ventional idea of a small town is that 
of a place where ballyhoo is rampant. 
Stories used to be commonplace about 
Yankee travelers abroad who were for- 
ever comparing St. Peter’s Basilica 
with the County Court House back 
home. If these yarns were true, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that 
these folks all came from west of the 
Alleghenies. Maybe our New England 
neighbors talk that way when they 
are abroad, but they have precious 
little good to say about the County 
Court House, or anything else at 
home, when they are in their own 
bailiwick. There is truly an appalling 
lack of appreciation of local commu- 
nity enterprise in New England, and 
it is the writer’s opinion that industry 
had better do something about it right 
quickly, if New England and the 
East are not to be outstripped by their 
more forthright and _ publicity-mind- 
ed brethren in the Midwest, South- 
west and on the Pacific Coast. 


Birth of an Idea 


We got to thinking about this 
anomalous situation a year or so ago 
at a meeting of the New England 
Council. Frank Murphy, publisher of 
The Hartford Times, was holding 
forth on what a local newspaper could 
do to sell local industry to its em- 
ployees, its city, and its neighbors. 
We had a little forum discussion on 
the subject, and we were sufficiently 
impressed by Frank’s arguments to 
tell him that we were going to try it. 
We did, and the results were very in- 
teresting. 

Early in the war, our company was 
expanded from a concern employing 
four or five hundred employees to an 
enterprise employing about two thous- 
and. All of this happened, you might 
say, overnight, and the natural corol- 
lary was that we brought in many 











new hands and new faces. As general 
manager of the company, I used to 
pride myself on the fact that I could 
call a goodly number of my fellow 
workers by their first names, and pom- 
pous visitors used to raise their eye- 
brows over the fact. that a goodly 
number of them called me by my first 
name. I like this sort of thing, as there 
is no provision for the stuffed shirt 
in my mental wardrobe. But I began 
to find that I didn’t really know who 
worked here any more, and it came to 
me as something of a shock to begin 
to be regarded as the guy who occu- 
pied the big office way off there some- 
where. The word “boss” began to be 
spelled with capital letters, designat- 
ing some distant person—the man no- 
body knows. What’s more, these new 
employees knew little or nothing of 
the ivy-clad traditions of our fine old 
business and nothing of our forward- 
looking policies and activities. We re- 
ceived an anonymous letter one day 
from somebody who wondered why 
we spent money planting a little plot 


THE COMPLETE SERIES of sixteen Taft-Peirce newspaper 
advertisements were published in brochure form and sent to 
each employee’s home as well as to leading business and pro- 































of green in our front yard, instead of 
putting it into the pay envelope. We 
were puzzled, and maybe that’s why 
Frank Murphy’s eloquence made us a 
pushover for the local newspaper’s ad- 
vertising department. 


“The Story of Taft-Peirce” 


We went to work on what became 
“The Story of Taft-Peirce”—a serics 
of little vignettes of history, homely 
discussions of policy, high lights and 
side lights of our company activities 
as they were part and parcel of our 
little city of Woonsocket and its sur- 
rounding communities. We tried to 
tell the folks back home what we 
made, what our product was for, what 
our great contributions have been 
to the industrial development of our 
country, how much better our trade- 
mark and name were known through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land than they were on Main Street, 
and what all of this added up to in 
local significance. We even tried a 


below. 
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commercial plug one day, told our 
fellow manufacturers in town that we 
had a service which they could use, 
and that we were interested in selling 
it to them. We asked them, too, what 
they had that we could use, and head- 
ed our ad, “Maybe we Woonsocket 
Folks Ought to Start Taking in Each 
Other’s Washing.” We got three first- 
class inquiries from top-notch indus- 
trial concerns within a week for that 
one, and one minor result was that we 
landed a job from one of our next door 
neighbors who used to buy his machin- 
ery a thousand miles away. 

Comments and inquiries about this 
novel type of advertising began to 
pour in so rapidly as the campaign 
progressed that when we reached the 
end of the series, we decided to mer- 
chandise it, in the form of a 24-page, 
104%” x 13” brochure, containing the 
entire series of sixteen advertisements, 
supplemented by a section devoted to 
illustrations of our line of products 
and a page or two of historical photo- 

(Continued on page 29) 


fessional men in Woonsocket and to a representative national 
mailing list. The cover and four of the ads are reproduced 
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READY-MADE HELPS FOR SALES-MANUAL PLANNERS 


By LYNN W. ELLIS, Management Counsel, Westport 


OR 28 years I’ve watched con- 
Pe struggle with sales man- 

uals. In the past ten, I’ve watched 
—and sometimes helped—constructive 
citizens develop “‘aids” to save sales 
planners time, grief and money in get- 
ting manuals started. Today, if I were 
a small-to-middling manufacturer 
faced with probable return of a buyers’ 
market, here are some things I’d do: 
1. Send 50¢ to Supt. of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington, for the two vol- 
umes of the Budget Bureau’s new 
Standard Industrial Classification. 
2. Use those as an index to market 
data files; in compiling sales forecasts 
by consumer, trade, industrial, institu- 
tional, governmental or other classes 
of outlet; in organizing my own sales 
ammunition according to the various 
industries into which Uncle Sam’s 
definitions placed parts of my own 
concern. 
3. Send $1.00 to Victoria Company, 
709 No. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo., 
for its Sales Practice Appraisal Chart. 
4. With that chart, honestly rate 
(score) my present sales organization, 
practices and equipment, using my 
own prewar best as a reasonable par. 
5. Use that scoring as the basis for 
deciding what sales betterment pro- 
jects came first; scheduling those, and 
checking week-to-week progress. 
6. Write the author (Ellis) for a 
free copy of Sales Manual Analysis 
Blank, Form X 153. 
7. Check my present sales manual 
setup—contents, purposes, format, in- 
dexing, facilities for preparation, etc. 
—against possibilities suggested by 
that blank and let the process help 
crystallize specifications for the kind 
(or kinds) of manual I did want for 
postwar selling. 
8. Write Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pa., for its free kit on Printing 
Production Control. 
9. Use Hammermill Printing Produc- 
tion Control to help set up records 
and controls on preparation of units 
for the sales manual—also related sales 
bulletins, promotion pieces, etc. 
10. Use “HPPC” again to suggest 
means of charting standing instruc- 
tions (to salesmen and/or inside work- 
ers) on “paper work” or other sales 
procedure. 
11. Write Earl S. Smith, P. O. Box 
268, Pawtucket, R. I., for prices on 
stock quantities of “HPPC” forms and 


LYNN W. ELLIS 


AS OF 1925, Mr. Ellis was third 
vice-president of one of the ten 
largest advertising agencies in the 
country. Resigning to spend two 
years writing an agency manage- 
ment library, he found himself on 
a trail which led on and on, from 
agencies to industrials, then to 
management of community pro- 
jects, all using the same simple dis- 
covery. 

That was how starting to build 
a “sales manual”, which reflected 
a whole institution, presently stim- 
ulated each and every department 
of it to think how to improve its 
particular service in order to make 
a better sales story. 

Far-fetched as this might seem, 
so many hundreds of agencies and 
others accepted it that standard 
“aids” appeared in many quarters 
to make it easier and less expensive 
to get a manual started. 

Mr. Ellis reviews some of these 
“aids” in outlining a course of pro- 
cedure which even the smallest 
concern may adopt without em- 
ploying outside counsel. 


other forms useful in controlling sales- 
manual production. 

12. Ask Hammermill to send its 
“Masthead Kit” showing widely-used 
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standards for sales-manual units, bul- 
letins, etc. 
13. On receipt of the Masthead Kit, 
show it to my own purchasing agent; 
ask him if he sees any incoming bul- 
letins bearing the same earmarks; get 
him to lend me some examples, if he 
has any good ones, to study for style. 
14. Also. ask my advertising mana- 
ger if he happens to have any pub- 
lishers’ data units showing the same 
general influence and, if so, borrow 
some of those. 
15. Standardize kinds and colors of 
paper stock to be used for different 
kinds of information and have the en- 
tire gamut of mastheads printed at 
one time, to save cost and confusion. 
16. If equipped with gelatine or 
liquid duplicator, consult the makers 
thereof regarding reproduction of 
mastheads on “masters” used in the 
process. 
17. Ask Hammermill for free sam- 
ples of layout sheets for work to be 
typed for duplication by photo-offset, 
stencil, or other process not involving 
printer’s composition. (Specify elite or 
pica typewriter, whichever is to be 
used. 
18. Send Earl S. Smith (see No. 11) 
$2.50 for a set of tabbed indexes, or 
guide sheets, carrying a widely-used 
sales-manual outline—about 200 head- 
ings—or send $2.00 for a printed folio 
showing the same outline. 
19. Use that outline, at least at the 
start, to suggest logical contents for 
a manual and set up a “dummy” for 
consideration by all concerned. 
20. Send $1.00 to The Heinn Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., for a sample set of 
tabbed guide sheets carrying only 
main-division headings of the same 
outline but available in quantity at a 
sliding scale of prices. (Ask for PLD 
Index Guides No. 4005.) 
21. Use the Heinn set, at least at the 
start, for a parallel dummy of “project 
memos” on manual units actually au- 
thorized for preparation. 
22. Put my advertising agency on a 
year "round service fee for helping get 
the manual over a first big, prepara- 
tional hump that kills off many a 
book before it gets far enough to 
arouse any real enthusiasm out in the 
field; then continue the fee for help- 
ing keep the manual up to date. 
23. Have my advertising manager 
(Continued on page 31) 


































































ORRECTLY designed appearance 

improvements, when applied to 

apparatus and machinery, pro- 
duce at least as tangible results as 
advertising. Appearances in engineer- 
ing designs are most valuable at the 
moment of a sale. When other en- 
gineering features are developed to 
their highest point of practicality, good 
appearance organization then consti- 
tutes a plus factor which the purchas- 
ing agent inevitably selects. Attrac- 
tive apparatus commands respect, is 
usually placed by the owner in a more 
prominent location and exhibited with 
pride. 

During an engineering redesign pro- 
gram, a proper appearance analysis of 
the equipment may reveal greater 
standardization possibilities. Planned 
and accessible organization of mechan- 
ical and electrical parts has often 
resulted in lowering manufacturing 
costs. 

Appearance design of apparatus re- 
quires an understanding of the me- 
chanical and production limitations. 
It cannot be conceived of and pro- 
duced by a purely artistic view. Be- 
cause there are relatively few units 
made per year, therefore, the appear- 
ance work must be an integral part 
of an engineering redesign. 

The methods may best be presented 
by following a typical redesign. We 
will examine a new dry type distribu- 
tion transformer and substation manu- 
factured by one of the great electrical 
companies. A competitor brought out 
new equipment for defense plants. 
The natural reaction was to produce 
something similar but with their own 
improvements. When the problem was 
given to the appearance designer the 
fundamental layout of both manufac- 
turers was the same but the details 
were different. 

The appearance analysis showed an 
evident possibility of improving the 
structure by placing all the elements 
on axis so that the arrangement would 
be high voltage disconnect switch; 
high voltage fuse block; high voltage 
circuit breaker through the trans- 
former to the secondary circuit break- 
er. This is both the electrical lineup 
and the natural appearance organiza- 


APPEARANCE REDESIGN for a dry 
type distribution transformer and sub- 
station. 


Appearance Design in Engineering 


By THOMAS CURRIE, Appearance Designer, 


tion lineup. The illustration shows the 
suggested redesign. 

In the original conception the pri- 
mary and secondary circuit breakers 
were to be placed beside the trans- 
former and disconnect switch. Such 
an arrangement would place the heav- 
iest load (transformer) in an eccentric 
position with regard to the center of 
gravity of the entire volume. This 
would result in an abnormally heavy 
base in order to distribute the weight 
to the lifting supports, which were 
also used as the framework for the 
protective enclosure. A simple loading 
diagram of this structure would sug- 
gest that it was not sufficiently rigid 
and would be as effective for lifting 
as picking up a long-legged spider. 

When the elements are placed in 
line, the center of gravity of the whole 
is kept along the main axis. The core 
and coil supports, by which the trans- 
former is lifted directly, become the 
framework on which to hang the 
light-weight sheet metal enclosure. 
The base construction has no unneces- 
sary weight. 
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During the redesign the engineers 
required total ventilation. In develop- 
ing the design for production, experi- 
ments were made eliminating the 
lower section of louvres and opening 
a space below the bottom edge of the 
sheet metal enclosure. Air circulating 
in a “chimney effect” was found to 
be more effective than the old method 
of total ventilation. Other appearance 
improvements speak for themselves. 

Customer reaction has been highly 
favorable and this unit is now the 
chief competitor of the corresponding 
oil-filled industrial transformers in 
the same manufacturing concern. It 
leads the production field over com- 
petitive manufacturers. Normal pro- 
duction, which was formerly three 
units at a time, is now eighteen units 
at a time. The production increase, 
together with manufacturing experi- 
ence, has lowered costs since the first 
unit was built. 

This story indicates the true func- 
tion of an appearance designer’s service 
in the manufacture of relatively low 
production apparatus and machinery. 
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ONNECTICUT industry takes a 

( bow to the Torrington Fore- 
men’s Club for its initiative, 

and to Torrington manufacturers, the 
War Council, Chamber of Commerce 
and other participating groups for 
their cooperation in staging what is 
believed to have been the largest and 
most comprehensive exhibit of locally 
produced products ever assembled at 
any time in the history of the city. We 
bow again to the showmanship which 
brought an all-time record audience 
surpassing eighteen thousand in the 
period of seven days from April 17th 
to 23rd, excluding Sunday, April 20th. 
Conceived originally by the enter- 
prising and rapidly growing Torring- 
ton Foremen’s Club of 631 members 
who fill most of the supervisory posi- 
tions in Torrington industries, as a 
project in which separate exhibits of 
war products would be shown during 
the Club’s nine annual meetings in 
1945, the idea grew like “Topsy”, 
with the aid of local manufacturers 
and other cooperating groups previous- 
ly mentioned, to gigantic proportions 
which spread out to fill completely 
the Torrington State Armory with 
thousands of locally produced items, 
either manufactured specifically for 


TORRINGTON BUILDS MORALE 
WITH WAR PRODUCTS SHOW 






the war effort or normal peacetime 
items likewise vital and highly im- 
portant for the armed services or 
auxiliary services supporting the war 
effort. 

Although originally planned for a 
five day event, its popularity spread 
far beyond all expectations of its most 
enthusiastic backers to thousands of 
Torrington “soldiers of production” 
and their families and to men, women 
and children of the community who 
came to see and went away proud that 
they lived in a city capable of produc- 
ing so many effective weapons both to 
protect their freedom until the war 
is won and to expand it when peace 
arrives. 

The opening night saw Governor 
Baldwin as the keynote speaker mani- 
festly impressed with Torrington’s im- 
portant contribution to the war ef- 
fort—‘all urgently needed material 
produced in Torrington on time”. 
Other feature speakers during the 
opening exercises included: Honorable 
Wm. A. Patten, Mayor of Torrington; 
Harvey C. Smith, president of the Tor- 
rington Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. 
Mary A. Dewey, area director, War 
Manpower Commission; C. Arthur 
Gisselbrecht, president of the Torring- 


TORRINGTON WAR PRODUCTION EXHIBITS (top, 
reading down): Warren McArthur Corp., The Wm. L. 
Gilbert Clock Corp., The Progressive Mfg. Company, The 
American Brass Company, The Torrington Manufactur- 


ing Company. 


(Inset) The Exhibition executive com- 


mittee. Seated, left to right, C. Arthur Gisselbrecht, 
president, Torrington Foremen’s Club and _ chairman, 
State Council of Foremen’s Clubs; Paul Lorch, general 
chairman, Torrington War Production Exhibition; Mayor 
William A. Patten of Torrington, honorary chairman. 
Standing, left to right, Clement L. Holbrook, James B. 
Maylott, Kenneth Yale, Herbert Jones, John O’Connell 
and Nicholas Doyle. 








ton Foremen’s Club and the State 
Council of Foremen’s Clubs. P. J. 
Fitzgerald, president, The Fitzgerald 
Manufacturing Company, presided 
during the opening session. 

Among the military speakers who 
helped to swell the nightly audiences 
during the week, were the follow- 
ing: Charles V. Clayborne, EM 3/C, 
prisoner of the Japanese for 29 
months; Major Dallas H. Clinger, 
fighter pilot, China-India Theater; Lt. 
Robert Russell, veteran of Normandy 
invasion, and Roland Poulin, CCM, 
USNCB, Sea Bee veteran of battles 
of the S. W. Pacific. Army and Navy 
sound motion pictures as well as 
machinery in motion at the Hendey 
exhibit and the Torrington Manufac- 
turing exhibit and trick magic in the 
United Cinephone exhibit, added zest 
to the mahy novel exhibits scat- 
tered throughout the show, which in- 
dicated graphically the high type of 
arms which Americans are using with 
such success in battle with the Nazis 
and the Japs. 

Further added attractions which 
brought a note of variety seldom 
found in similar exhibits were the 
diversified musical talent which in- 
cluded, on different days, music by 
The New City Band, Torrington High 
School Orchestra, Gilbert Clock Com- 
pany Orchestra, Torrington Men’s 
Choral Club, Knaus Twins Orchestra, 
and a special program broadcast over 


(Continued on page 28) 





TORRINGTON EXHIBITS ON THIS 
PAGE (reading down and from left to 
right): United Cinephone Corp., Haydon 
Mfg. Company, Inc., The American Brass 
Company, showing close-up of a 16” Navy 
projectile made by the company, Oliver 
Wolcott Technical School, The Fitzgerald 
Mfg. Company and The Torrington Com- 
pany. 
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ee UBLIC relations”! Important, 
Pi words! The peace, 
prosperity, and progress of 
mankind depend upon friendly, under- 
standing public relations right down 
the line, from nations to individuals. 
We would be fooling ourselves badly 
if we thought that there has been that 
“friendly understanding”. Men have 
been too preoccupied with individual, 
group, and national interests to give 
serious thought to “the other fellow’s” 
interests. When friendly gestures have 
been made, it has always been as a 
matter of policy, of expediency, 
prompted by self-interest; never have 
individuals, groups or nations seriously 
and sincerely sought a true under- 
standing of the interests of others. 
But our eyes are being opened under 
the shock of depressions and wars. 
More and more clearly we are coming 
to realize that the peace we want, the 
prosperity we want, the progress we 
want, can be had only through friend- 
ly understanding. Not only between 
nations, but between individuals, and 
between individuals and industry. 
The aim of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Meriden and Wallingford 
is for more friendly understanding re- 
lations between industry and _ the 
people. It is the aim of all Manufactur- 
ers Associations and Chambers of 
Commerce in America. But, despite 
all we and they have done, the goal of 
“friendly understanding” remains to 


MERIDEN’S PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


By HARRY L. HARRISON, Member of Public Relations Committee, Manufacturers Association of Meriden 


and Wallingford 


be reached. Perhaps that is because 
not all of industry has lived up to 
Lincoln’s standard of government— 
which we believe is equally applicable 
to industry—“of the people, by the 
people, for the people”. But, in what 
field of human activity has human 
nature ever been 100 per cent of what 
it should be? There are slums and 
gaols in every incorporated city and 
township of America, but that does 
not detract from civic greatness. 

The picture is changing, however. 
Quietly, but very definitely, there has 
been a growing responsibility in in- 
dustry, a growing social consciousness, 
a recognition that industry is of as 
vital interest to the people as it is to 
its executives and stockholders. It 
took the war to bring this into the 
limelight, with the miracle of Ameri- 
can war producticn which is saving 
the world for free men. 

What produced that miracle? Pri- 
vate enterprise! Working as Lincoln 
knew it would work if men would but 
see to it that “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth”. 

How many people realize that? 
When we asked ourselves that ques- 
tion, nearly a year ago, the newspapers 
and magazines were giving a lot of 
space to two subjects: 

(1) The political philosophy which 
demanded peace-time control of pri- 
vate industry. What would that mean 





SENIORS of Meriden and Wallingford High Schools and Horace C. Wilcox Technical 
School assembled at open assembly where details of the contest were announced. 
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if the people permitted it to come 
about, as they would in all probability, 
if they did not have a “friendly under- 
standing” of American industry? It 
would mean only one thing—the sub- 
stitution of “public” for “pzivate” 
enterprise, the stilling of the dynamic 
urge which raised industry to the 
heights it occupies today, the “drop- 
ping of the pilot, as Punch charac- 
terized the action of Kaiser Wilhelm 
when he let Bismarck down. 

(2) The bigger-than-ever job to be 
faced by industry after the war, the 
part industry will play in the provid- 
ing of 60,000,000 jobs, the raising of 
the annual national income by billions 
of dollars, the upward march to higher 
standards of living. 

To do both was impracticable. (1) 
would kill (2) but (2) is essential. 
More than ever we felt the need of 
promoting a “friendly understanding” 
of industry in the minds of the people. 
And we made up our minds to do 
something about it. 

We finally decided on a program 
with four months’ planned publicity 
continuity. It was launched Decem- 
ber 4, 1944. And it rounded out to 
a very satisfactory conclusion in April, 
1945. 


The Meriden Program 


The program called for a Prize 
Essay Contest, open to and confined 
to seniors in Meriden and Wallingford 
high schools and Horace C. Wilcox 
Technical School. We offered $1,000 
in prizes—a $400 scholarship and $100 
cash to the two boys whose essays 
were adjudged the best, and a $400 
scholarship and $100 in cash to the 
two gi'ls whose essays were adjudged 
the best. The essays were to be limited 
to 1,800 words. The subject: “Why 
I Will Stake My Future With Ameri- 
can Industry.” 

School authorities cooperated with 
us in drawing up the program. In con- 
sultation with them, three judges were 
appointed, none of the three having 
son or daughter eligible for the awards. 
Each of the three judges read all of 
the essays submitted (no name or 
identification mark on any of them) 
and gave to each essay the rating to 
which he considered it entitled. 

The Manufacturers Association then 
determined the winners on the basis 






































































of the highest ratings received, re- 
ported same to the school authorities, 
and the prizes were awarded at public 
ceremonies on April 18, 1945. Every 
student who submitted an essay re- 
ceived a certificate signed by the 
Manufacturers Association, thanking 
them for the study they had given to 
the subject, and assuring them that 
what they had written would be of 
value in increasing the usefulness of 
the work of the Association. The cer- 
tificates given the four winners, of 
course, featured their winning of the 
prizes. 

The essays submitted all showed 
that the writers had not only absorbed 
new information on American indus- 





STUDENTS toured local factories to gain 
first-hand information. 


try and democracy, but that what 
they had learned had made them en- 
thusiastic, and hopeful. It had given 
them a “friendly understanding”. We 
knew that they had discussed their 
essays with their families and friends. 
We knew that they had acquired a bet- 
ter knowledge of our local industries 
from the interest they had taken in 
tours through the various plants. We 
knew that the facts they had learned 
during their “keying up” for the con- 
test between December and March had 
been proudly passed on to pals. We 
knew. the program had taken hold. 


Two Basic Features 


Of course, the leading factor in 
arousing interest in the contest was 
the offer of scholarships and cash 
prizes—the “profit motive” which is 
a prime factor in private enterprise. 
But we did not stop there. We fur- 
nished the students with information 
and suggestions which would arouse 
in them the desire for further knowl- 
edge and point the way in which it 
could be had. 

The subject of the essay, “Why I 
Will Stake My Future With American 
Industry”, called for the covering of 





(1) development and growth of 
democracy and manufacturing in the 
United States; (2) why future oppor- 
tunity is dependent upon a democratic 
form of government; (3) an example 
of how one industry in the Meriden- 
Wallingford area had developed under 
a democratic form of government. 

When the senior bodies of our High 
Schools assembled on December 4th, 
after explaining the Manufacturers 
Association’s sponsorship of the con- 
test, a folder was handed to each senior. 
In it details of the contest were set 
forth, followed by ‘Reason for the 
Contest”: 

“The youth of today will be at 
the helm of American Industry to- 
morrow. The clearer their under- 
standing of American Industry ar- 
rived at during their period of 
academic training, the more intel- 
ligently they'll be able to find their 
place in our busy business system— 
the better job they'll be equipped 
to do—the more usefully they'll 
play their part in the onward, up- 
ward progress. of America.” 

Then followed an explanation of 
“Industry” and “Manufacturing”. 
And a terse statement of American 
industrial development, from the itin- 
erant peddler and handy man of 
pioneer days to the merging of indus- 
trial companies and mass production 
of this century. With nuggets of in- 
formation which would inspire the 
students to search for further informa- 
tion. 

Also, we set up in each school a 
mechanical book, with 11 x 15 inch 
pages. The pages turned automatically, 
the movement always attracting at- 


MECHANICAL BOOKS set up in schools 
told a running story of industry and 
democracy. 


tention. There were 22 pages in each 
book. And a little less than half a 
minute was afforded students for the 
reading of each page, on which ap- 
peared one fact about American in- 
dustry or democracy. 

The contest is over. But the talk 
it engendered is not. The truth about 
American industry, private enterprise 
and democracy, has been lodged in 
many minds—enough to guide to right 
thinking and a “friendly understand- 
ing.” 

We feel that the success of the pro- 
gram is due to the fact that it had 
a planned continuity of publicity over 
a period of four months, that a work 
sheet was set up, outlining each week’s 
activity, before the program was 
launched, and that the program was 
lived up to. This put life into the 
Prize Essay Contest, and gave it sub- 
stance and stature. 





THE PRIZE WINNERS receiving their awards at public ceremonies. Judges were 
Sanford H. Wendover, Editor, Meriden Daily Journal; Roy McLaughlin, Director, 
Conn. State School for Boys, and Rowland Massie, Instructor of Physical Education, 
Choate School, Wallingford. 
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KEEP UP-TO-DATE ON SURPLUS PROPERTY 


ARE YOU ON THE LIST to receive these mailing 
pieces that give information about surplus property 
available? Address of the “Surplus Reporter’ is 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Surplus 
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ton 16, Massachusetts. Address of other pieces is Loan 
Agency of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9, Massachusetts. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
recently announced the appointment 
of Major Richard C. Lipps as Director 
of Customer Relations and Lester C. 
Watson as Manager of Sales at the 
company’s Plainville plant. 

Major Lipps, who just recently re- 
turned after three years of service in 
the armed forces, was manager of the 
switchgear sales for the “Circle T” 
organization. In his new position he 
will be responsible for the direction of 
all sales promotion, publicity, adver- 
tising and sales training activities. He 
is well-known in the electrical indus- 
try and particularly in the communi- 
cations, utility and consulting en- 
gineering fields. Major Lipps has been 
active as director of the Connecticut 
Society of Professional Engineers. He 
has also been prominent in his activi- 
ties with various military groups and 
engineering societies and fraternal or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Watson, who was formerly New 
England District Manager for Trum- 
bull Electric Manufacturing Company, 
will continue in that post during the 
present war emergency, as well as to 
serve in his new capacity as Manager 
of Sales in Plainville. He was recently 
appointed to the advisory committee 
of the industrial control section and 


knife and enclosed switch section of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. He is also a member of 
the Sales Managers Club of Hartford 
and the National Federation of Sales 
Executives. 


x kk 


THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING and marketing council listened 
to a talk by J. M. McKibbin, assistant 
to the vice-president of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, at its April meeting. Mr. 
McKibbin also presented a film, ““Mar- 
ket Determination,” and Warren Hoff- 
man of the Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
showed a film which he made on a 
recent trip to South America. 


xk 


BENJAMIN P. GREENE was 
elected Chairman of the Board at a 
recent meeting of The Eastern Ma- 
chine Screw Corporation of New 
Haven. Other officers are: Carl W. 
Bettcher, president and sales mana- 
ger; Robert J. Hodge, 1st vice-presi- 
dent; Henry A. L. Hall, 2nd vice- 
president; Thomas W. Ryley, treasurer 
and Laurence K. Burwell, secretary 
and general manager. 


Make Your Boxes ‘'Talk’”’ 


HAROLD ‘THOMSON SLOPER, 
67, president of the New Britain Gas 
Light Company, died recently at his 
home in New Britain. 

Mr. Sloper, a native of New Britain, 
was a graduate of Suffield Academy 
and Williams College. He was con- 
nected with the New Britain Gas Light 
Company for 45 years and was mana- 
ger for 30 years prior to his election 
to the presidency on February 20th 
of this year. 

He was prominent in New Britain 
social, business and fraternal life for 
many years. 


xk * 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc., re- 
cently polled 22,314 companies in re- 
gard to their postwar plans. This poll 
indicates that 37 per cent of the manu- 
facturers and 44 per cent of the whole- 
salers plan to introduce new lines or 
products. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the manu- 
facturers and 34 per cent of the whole- 
salers intend to cultivate new classes 
of customers and 46 per cent of both 
plan to extend their sales territories. 

On the vital subject of distribution 
22 per cent of the manufacturers and 
27 per cent of the wholesalers report 
they are contemplating changes. 


- RR 


JOSEPH A. HORNE, Chairman of 
the Board, recently presided at the 
76th annual meeting of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company of 
Stamford. 

Officers and directors re-elected 
were: Mr. Horne; W. Gibson Carey, 
Jr., president; Calvert Carey, vice- 
president in charge of production; Fred 
Dunning, secretary-treasurer; Schuy- 
ler Merritt, chairman of the board, 
The First-Stamford National Bank 
and Trust Company; Louis H. Porter, 
senior partner in the law firm of Porter 


and Taylor, New York; Robert Struth- 


The invisible merchandise in a carton that shoppers see on shelves is really 
what they spend their money for, although it’s the eye-appeal of the 
outside of the box that often starts the sale. 


Robertson designers are keenly aware that the exterior of a 
Folding Paper Box should talk to the mind through the 
eye—identify what’s in the box—proclaim its quality. 

Why not let them help you get off to a good start 

in planning for competitive days to come? 
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ers, senior partner in the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Wood, Struth- 
ers & Go.; Gabriel S. Brown, chairman 
of the board, Alpha Portland Cement 
Co.; Herbert G. Wellington, senior 
partner in the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Wellington & Co.; Wil- 
liam H. Mitchell, president, Mitchell 
Steel Co.; and S. Bayard Colgate, 
chairman of the board of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. 
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INSPIRING CEREMONIES 
marked the presentation of the Army- 
Navy “E” to the North & Judd Mfg. 
Company, New Britain, on April 3 in 
formal recognition of a notable record 
in the production of millions of buck- 
les, clasps, rings and other metal trim- 
mings for uniforms and other equi- 
page, as well as the production of cer- 
tain items for jeeps, trucks, tanks and 
aircraft. 

The award was presented by Briga- 
dier General Guy I. Rowe, Command- 
ing General, Jeffersonville Quarter- 
master Depot, and was accepted for 
the employees of the company by 
Frederick M. Holmes, president of 
North & Judd. 

In accepting the “E” flag President 
Holmes said: “This symbol of excel- 
lence in war production, won by the 


a 





men and women of North & Judd, is 
both an honor and a challenge. It 
honors the employees whose hard 
work has kept us up to and ahead of 
war production schedules. It challenges 
every one of us to continue producing 
all the vital materials we can make 
until our enemies are glad to settle 
for ‘unconditional surrender.’ 

“This flag is concrete evidence of 
our past record and will now serve as 
an incentive to further our efforts in 
supplying the millions of men and 
women in the armed services, not for- 
getting that 171 of them are North 
& Judd employees. 

“You men and women may not ap- 
preciate the extent to which our prod- 
ucts are being used on all fighting 
fronts of the world. If our service men 
were here today they would bear wit- 
ness to the fact that they have seen 
the results of your production on in- 
numerable types of equipment used on 
land and sea and in the air—from 
belts to collars for fighting dogs— 
from aircraft safety belts to first aid 
kits—from jeeps to tanks—from land- 
ing craft to battleships—from Garand 
rifle slings to gas masks—from shoes 
to helmets—from air-borne radar sets 
to life rafts. While the products that 
we at North & Judd manufacture are 
not as conspicuous as battleships or 


OFFICIALS of North & Judd Manufacturing Co., New Britain, show their recently 
acquired “E” flag to assembled employees and guests. Left to right: Brig. Gen. Guy 
I. Rowe, N. & J. President F. M. Holmes, Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, Andrew 


Colehan, veteran employee, Mayor George A. Quigley, N. 
F. L. Morrow and Lt. Commander R. T. Fish. 
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& J. First Vice-President 














planes, tanks, jeeps, etc., they are 
equally necessary.” 

The citation was read by Lieuten- 
ant Commander R. T. Fish, USNR, 
and pins were accepted from him on 
behalf of. the employees by Andrew 
Colehan, employed by the company 
since 1897. Commander Fish was as- 
sisted in the presentation of the pins 
by PFC Dominic Ziccardi, a veteran 
of Munda and New Georgia, and by 
PFC Peter Semplice, a veteran of the 
European campaign. 

The Honorable Raymond E. Bald- 
win, Governor of Connecticut, spoke 
in behalf of the state, and the Honor- 
able George A. Quigley, Mayor of 
New Britain, welcomed the Army and 
Navy personnel to the city. F. L. Mor- 
row, first vice-president and works 
manager of North & Judd, acted as 
master of ceremonies. 


xk 


A WORLDWIDE REVOLUTION 
in people’s thinking and attitudes is 
evident in the opinion of James F. 
Lincoln, president of Lincoln Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, who 
maintains people are thinking it is 
government’s job to take care of them. 
Desire for social security has sup- 
planted initiative and personal inde- 
pendence, he holds. 

Speaking recently at a meeting of 
Hartford Chapter, American Society 
of Tool Engineers, and the New Brit- 
ain Industrial Council, in the Stanley 
Arena, New Britain, Mr. Lincoln told 
the 500 attending of the importance 
of halting this drift toward reliance 
upon government and called for a re- 
birth of personal initiative and incen- 
tive as a sound philosophy. 


AT THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING of the directors of American Hardware 
Corp., New Britain, George T. Kimball (left) was elected chairman of the board, a 
newly created office. Charles B. Parsons (center) was named to succeed Mr. Kimball 
as president of the corporation and Isaac Black (right) to succeed Mr. Parsons as 
first vice-president of the corporation and general manager of Russell & Erwin 


Division. 





The company president said the 
United States is one of the few civil- 
ized countries which is not function- 
ing under a totalitarian system, but 
pointed out the danger exists that this 
nation will succumb to the lure of 
security for the individual if the 
spirit of individual independence, 
which made development of the coun- 
try possible, is abandoned. 

A large number of industrial execu- 
tives were present at the meeting at 
which George A. Highberg, chairman 
of the Hartford chapter, was master 
of ceremonies. He introduced George 
A. Quigley, mayor of New Britain; 
Everett R. Johnson, general secretary 
of the New Britain YMCA, and Presi- 
dent Richard L. White of Landers, 
Frary & Clark. Mayor Quigley told of 
the war role of industry, Mr. Johnson 
spoke for the Industrial Council and 
Mr. White acted as toastmaster. 

Others at the head table were Mel- 
ville L. Merrill of the Merrill Machin- 
ery Co., Hartford; Henry R. Winter- 
bottom of Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New 
Britain; Alexander H. Scott of the 
New Britain Gas Light Co.; Carl S. 
Neumann, president of the Union Mfg. 
Co., New Britain; Royal M. Bassett, 
vice-president of the American Hard- 
ware Corp. and general manager of the 
Corbin Cabinet Lock division; Isaac 
Black, first vice-president of the 
American Hardware Corp. and gen- 
eral manager of the Russell & Erwin 
division; Herbert F. Jahn, president 
of the B. Jahn Mfg. Co.; Arthur E. 
Thornton, president of the Skinner 
Chuck Co.; Stanley T. Goss, president 
of the Goss & DeLeeuw Machine Co.; 
Richard E. Pritchard, president of the 
Stanley Works; Herbert H. Pease, 
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ATS 


is the tough, coldly analytical sci- 
ence of creating and selling to in- 
dustrial markets. There’s no place 
for frills and pretty headlines; 
engineers want facts not floss. It’s 
the business of making every word 
and dollar bring concrete results 
—by knowledge, not by guess- 
work or luck, 
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is absolutely essential. You 
wouldn’t keep a salesman who 
didn’t understand your products; 
your advertisement is just as much 
a salesman, and the men who 
prepare it must be engineering- 
trained with broad technical 
knowledge to state facts accurately 
and clearly, the way the reader 
wants them. 
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Whether an advertisement, cata- 
log, or mailing piece, you're talk- 
ing to technical men who demand 
that you “get to the point.” It’s 
the technical facts that sell indus- 
trial products — sledge-hammer, 
not featherduster, copy written in 
a clear, concise and logical man- 
ner is the scientific approach to 
industrial sales, 

























BROAD FACILITIES 











With every facility to handle every 
phase of your work, the recognized 
industrial advertising agency in 
Southern Connecticut, with engi- 
neering-trained men specializing 
on industrial accounts, is 
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HOW FUNGUS-PROOFING KEEPS FIELD 
TELEPHONES FIT FOR COMBAT 


In the South Pacific the life of an 
ordinary field telephone might be meas- 
ured in hours...were it not for fungus-proof- 
ing. Minute organisms, which thrive in the 
hot, humid islands of the Pacific, strip unpro- 
tected wires of their insulation...quickly cor- 
rode exposed metals and reduce untreat- 
ed plastics to a moldy heap of uselessness. 

To prevent this costly and dangerous 
destruction of precision instruments, the 
EE8-B field telephones we turn out for the 
U. S. Signal Corps are specially fungus- 
proofed during their manufacture. There 


INSPECTION IN THE DARK 
Fungus-resistant liquid is applied 
to Army field telephones in the form 
of an atomized spray. Tell-tale 
ingredient of the fungus-proofing 
is a fluorescent dye which glows 
under “black light”... Thus, by 
means of a final inspection in total 
darkness, the slightest defect in 
the continuity of the protective 
spray coating is instantly detected. 


can be no margin for error in this vital 
process—because men’s lives depend on 
sure-fire communications. 

You may not need fungus protection in 
the telephone instruments, electrical equip- 
ment, or electronic devices you will one day 
install in your plant. But you will be looking 
for sound, progressive engineering. ..adapt- 
ability to your particular needs. . . uni- 
form high quality. Ask the returning soldier 
who has used Connecticut Telephone & 
Electric Division equipment in the field what 
he thinks of it. We’ll rest our case with him. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE: ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC?* MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


TELEPHONIC SYSTEMS ¢ SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT ¢ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ¢ HOSPITAL 
AND SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS AND SIGNALLING SYSTEMS e IGNITION SYSTEMS 











MAYOR GEORGE A. QUIGLEY of New Britain, James F. Lincoln, president, Lin- 
coln Electric Co. and George Highberg, chairman (left to right) photographed at 
the recent meeting of Hartford Chapter, American Society of Tool Engineers, desig- 
nated as “New Britain Night.” 


president of the New Britain Machine 
Co.; Maurice Stanley, president of the 
Fafnir Bearing Co.; Stanley Hart, 
president of Tuttle & Bailey, Inc.; 
James P. Baldwin, vice-president of 
the American Hardware Corp. and 
general manager of the Corbin Screw 
Corp. division; Sigurd P. Morgen, fac- 
tory manager of P. & F. Corbin; Earl 
V. Higbee, general superintendent of 
the Stanley Tools division of the 
Stanley Works; Arthur E. McEvoy, 
city editor of the New Britain Her- 
ald; James A. Murphy, president of 
the Industrial Council; Edmond Mor- 
ancey of the Pratt & Whitney division 
of United Aircraft, East Hartford, 
first vice-president of the Hartford 
branch, A.S.T.E.; Richard A. Smith of 
the Pratt & Whitney Division of Niles- 
Bement-Pond, West Hartford, second 
vice-president of the branch, and Wil- 
liam Jarvis, A.S.T.E., treasurer. 


xk 


SIDNEY A. FINE, superintendent 
and general manager of the Pond Ex- 
tract Company of Clinton, has been 
elected vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Fine has been connected 
with the organization since 1915. 


xk k 


CHARLES B. PINNEY, who has 
been prominent in the textile industry 
for half a century, recently announced 
his retirement as president of the Med- 
licott Manufacturing Co. of Windsor 
Locks. Mr. Pinney disposed of his 
holdings to R. A. Walker of New 
York and will devote himself to the 
management of his estate. 


MEMBERS OF the Quarter Century 
Club and officials of The Bristol Com- 
pany unveiled a bronze honor roll 
tablet and memorial to William H. 
Bristol at a dedication ceremony held 


















TIME AND MOTION STUDY 
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PLANT LAYOUT STUDIES 
OPERATION METHODS 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 






















R. B. BROWN AND COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


410 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








April 16th at the company’s plant in 
Waterbury. 

The tablet is mounted in the lobby 
of the company’s Executive Offices. 
It was executed by the Medallic Art 
Company, being reproduced in bronze 
from models produced by two of the 
country’s foremost sculptors. The por- 
trait model is the work of Jeno Juszko, 
while the architectural motif is the 
creation of Rene Chambellan. 

The purpose of the tablet is two- 
fold—to serve as a memorial to Wil- 
liam H. Bristol, who founded The 
Bristol Company in 1889, as well as a 
lasting tribute to those men and women 
actively engaged in the business, who 
have served the company loyally and 
faithfully for twenty-five years or 
more. 

The Quarter Century Club was 
inaugurated June 14, 1944, with a 
charter membership of one hundred 
employees. The members’ spans of 
service range from twenty-five to over 
forty-five years. Employees who sub- 
sequently pass the twenty-five year 
mark become eligible for membership 
and are taken into the club with due 
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COST ACCOUNTING 
FLEXIBLE BUDGETS 
SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURE 
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Shop Stools 
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Immediate Delivery 


© Wood Furniture 
* Storage Cabinets 
* Transfer Cases 
® Chairs & Desks 












Complete 
Executive Furniture 
by 
Doten — Dunton 


BARNEY’S 

450 FRONT STREET 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
7-8129 


DUIT - CONTROLLERS - FLOODLIGHTS - FUSES - INS 


MENTS - INSULATORS + LAMPS - LIGHTING FIXTURE 
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BRONZE HONOR ROLL tablet and memorial to William H. Bristol recently dedi- 


cated at the company’s plant in Waterbury where it has been placed in the lobby 
of the executive offices. 

























ceremony in the succeeding month of ship certificates was made by Howard 
June. The names of the members ap-_ H. Bristol. 
pear on the tablet along with their 













years of service. Each member receives xx*r* 
a membership certificate and wears a 
BES - VOLTMETERS * WIRE + WIRING MATERIALS service emblem. PHILIP D. WAGONER has been 


The dedication program included advanced from president of Under- 
greetings to the members of the Quar- wood Corporation to chairman of the 
ter Century Club from Howard H._ board and Leon C. Stowell, executive 
Bristol, president of The Bristol Com- vice-president, has been elected presi- 
pany, followed by an address by Rev- dent. 
erend Edward R. Hance. The tablet As board chairman, Mr. Wagoner 
was unveiled by Walter H. Roberts, continues active as chief executive of- 
President of the Quarter Century _ ficer. He has served as president of the 
Club, and the dedicatory ceremony company and its predecessor companies 
was conducted by Reverend Hance. since 1918. Throughout his years in 
The presentation of the 1944 member- the office equipment industry, Mr. 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 














344 Capitol Ave. 25 Union Street 
Hartford, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 


Hartford, 2-8266 New Haven 8-4163 

















“Everything Electrical” 
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P. D. WAGGONER L. C. STOWELL 


Wagoner has been one of its outstand- 
ing figures. 

The board chairman was the leader 
in the formation of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, the name by which 
the company was known until re- 
cently, and which includes Underwood 
Typewriter Company, Underwood 
Computing Machine Company, EI- 
liott-Fisher Company, Sundstrand 
Corporation and Neidich Process Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Stowell, like Mr. Wagoner, has 
had long experience in the office equip- 
ment field, entering the industry in 
1919 as an executive of Dictaphone, 
then a part of Columbia Graphophone 
Company. With the formation of Dic- 
taphone Corporation in 1923, he be- 
come its secretary, later a vice-presi- 
dent, and in 1927 was elected presi- 
dent of the corporation. In 1926, Mr. 
Stowell joined Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company a$ executive vice- 
president. 


xk 


THE OFFICE of Defense Transpor- 
tation has received a letter from the 
Fleming Company, written by Truck 
Superintendent Edward E. Miller, in 


which is explained a method of saving 
as much as 21 per cent in tire replace- 
ment and cost. The letter is herewith 
reproduced in part: 

“The thing we do when getting 
tires recapped is mark the tire with 
an arrow in the direction that the 
tire has been running. After the re- 
capping, we mount them so they will 
still be running in the same direction. 
In doing this the cords in the tire 
have been set to run one way. If you 
continue to operate the tire the same 
way as the ‘cords broken in’ there are 
a lot of saved miles ahead of you. 
Should this tire be remounted so that 
it is running backwards from the 
break-in stage the cords are pulled 
loose and broken down and naturally 
the tire ‘blows’. We also use this same 
system when we have tires repaired 
and see that they go on the same way 
they came off.” 


xk 
ROGER PAPER Manufacturing 


Company of Manchester has announced 
a change of name to Roger Company. 
Officers of the concern said the title 
alteration was voted by stockholders 
because the types and uses of Rogers 
products have been developed far be- 
yond the narrow description given 
them by the old name of the com- 
pany, which was founded in 1832. 
Rogers fibrous and plastic products 
are used extensively for insulation and 
structural purposes. 


xk 
THE PAYROLL DIVISION of the 


Connecticut War Finance Committee, 
with a $60,000,000 quota, teed off five 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 


PLANT STUDIES 
ROUTING & HANDLING MATERIALS 


WESTCOTT & MAPES, we, 


weeks early in the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. Other divisions of the War 
Finance Committee swung into the 
drive on May 14, the date of the 
formal opening of the campaign, 
which is scheduled to close June 30. 
About 200 members of the Connect- 
icut Association of Life Underwriters 
cooperate in the Payroll Division, 
which was given the head start be- 
cause of the large amount of can- 
vassing this organization has to per- 
form. Working with them are desig- 
nated Treasury representatives and 
War Bond committees in each plant. 


x* * 


MAX BEIT, who has purchased the 
63-year-old buildings formerly used 
by the New London Fabrics Corp., is 
negotiating with two manufacturing 
companies, one of which is fairly large, 
to lease all or part of the space. 

The larger of the two industries 
would require practically all the 100,- 
000 square feet of floor space in the 
mill, Mr. Beit said, but nothing defi- 
nite will be known until after the com- 
pany’s engineers have inspected the 
property more thoroughly. 

In the event the manufacturers’ 
needs could be met without taking 
the entire property, Mr. Beit said he 
would be willing to lease a wing to 
the City of New London for office 
space. 


xk & 


WILLIAM S. BACON, president of 
American Paper Goods Company, 
Kensington, since 1929, has been 
elected first chairman of the board of 
directors. Elected to succeed him as 


MACHINE LAYOUTS 


NEW 
HAVEN 





We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


ioe contractor who has ever called upon the 
Roger Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 
experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 


STEEL ERECTION RIGGING 
HAULING TRAILER SERVICE 


“BACK THE INVASION” — BUY WAR BONDS 


ps 4 oe 
a 
) CL, mm °. MO 
TRANSFER =e 
469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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president was Edward S. Lancaster, 
formerly vice-president and treasurer. 
C. O. Edgerly, manager of the 
Chicago Division, was named vice- 
president; W. F. Doran, assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary, was 
promoted to treasurer and assistant 
secretary, and William H. Rattenbury 
was reelected secretary. The office of 
assistant treasurer was not filled. 


xk 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. M. 
K. Davis and Bert C. Gable, Jr., were 
recently elécted vice-presidents of the 
Case, Lockwood and Brainard Com- 
pany, Hartford. Other officers are: 
Newton C. Brainard, president; J. H. 
K. Davis, vice-president and treasurer 
and Henry W. Warren, secretary. 

Lt. Col. Davis is now in France with 
the U. S. Army. He was assistant treas- 
urer and sales manager before entering 
active service. Mr. Davis is a graduate 
of Yale University. 

Mr. Gable, a graduate of Trinity 
College, joined the company in 1922 
and has been sales manager and assist- 
ant secretary since 1942. He is a mem- 
ber of the Sales Managers Club of 
Hartford and the Advertising and 
Printing Trades Board. He is also 
active in civic affairs and Boy Scout 
work in his home town of Wethers- 


field. 


LT. COL. 
J. M. K. DAVIS 


BERT C. GABLE, 
jR. 


HARTFORD COUNTY Manu- 
facturers Association has announced 
employment in 82 plants in Hartford 
County declined by 989 workers dur- 
ing March to a total of 96,274, against 
97,263 during February. 
Accompanying the drop in employ- 
ment was a decrease in the number of 
manhours worked, the falling off for 
March running to 192,983, bringing 
the total for the month to 19,001,319 
compared with 19,194,320 in Febru- 


ary. 
xk * 


P. F. KING, vice-president, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 


Stanley Works, New Britain, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Ernest W. Christ, vice-president and 
secretary, while Maurice Stanley, 
president of Fafnir Bearing, was elect- 
ed a director to replace Elisha H. 
Cooper, board chairman at Fafnir 
whose term expired. 


x kk 


REDUCTION in the production of 
30 and .50 caliber small arms am- 
munition to approximate levels pre- 
vailing last November has been an- 


nounced by the Springfield Ordnance 
District, acting on orders from Wash- 
ington. 

Under the new schedule, produc- 
tion will level off at about 110 per 
cent of output from February to De- 
cember, 1944. The cutbacks will re- 
lease materials and machinery for other 
more critical ordnance production and 
do not involve changes in labor. 

The. revisions have been applied to 
the stepped up emergency production 
of last December when temporary 
schedules were superimposed on those 


PLAN IMPLIED “ESOTERIC” 


—but still functions after 11 years 
while volume grows over $80,000,000 


Emerson Electric, St. Louis, had 
grown for 33 years, then skidded 
for 12, losing some 46% on com- 
mon for 1930-33, inclusive. Volume 
for 1933—$1,350,000. 


February, 1934, I started an in- 
stallation there. 1-18-35, while 
about two-thirds through with the 
job, I gave Cleveland Industrial 
Marketers’ Club and guests a ver- 
bal progress report. 


2-2-35—heading a _ three-column 
story, “Emerson Electric Gears 
Every Step to ‘Sales Manual’ ”— 
Industrial Marketing Section of 
Advertising Age reported my talk, 
saying I’d long been regarded as 
“fone of the most unorthodox prac- 
titioners in the field” and that 
many had regarded my “preach- 
ings” as “esoteric.” 


Cause and Effect or Coincidence 


Maybe so, maybe not. But fact is 
that we had already got well over 
100 volunteers working on the job 
and better times were already be- 
ginning for all who took part. 


For 1934-35, Emerson broke about 
even in spite of writing off tre- 
mendous obsolescence; my fee, and 


considerable factory revamp done 
by inside labor. 


For 1936, it set aside reserves for 
taxes and for nearly 4 years’ ar- 
rears on preferred; paid splendid 
bonuses; still had something over 
30% net on common. (Newspaper 
reports, cited E & OE.) 


Early 1937, an inside source gave 
me at $5 million sales forecast: in 
1942, the executive v-p. told me 
the old plant had done around $7 
millions for 1941. Newspaper re- 
port late in 1943 put volume of 
that plant and their new airplane 
turret plant at $83,000,000. 


Still Going in 1945 


April, 1945, I received Unit 5335 
from the manual I outlined at the 
old plant in 1934, and Unit 3758 
from the one started at the Turret 
Division (Dec. 1941) by a man 
I had trained to take over at the 
old plant after I finished there, 
over 11 years ago. 


Last year, applying for degrees as 
EPExperts, the four top men in 
the Turret Manuals Division, all 
trained there by him, presented 
exhibits 2” thick proving beyond 
question that Ellis Methods were 
still very much on. that job. 


Directly, Emerson hasn’t paid me 
a nickel since the Spring of 35. 
But last year alone, directly or 
through agencies on the ground, I 
was called in on problems of ten 
other St. Louis concerns that had 
been watching Emerson. 


Get this Story in Full 
You may have this story in full 
(free, of course) by writing for 


(a) that 1935 Cleveland IMC talk 
and (b) the 1945 “sequel” to it. 


I call only by invitation. 


LYNN W. ELLIS 


Management Counsel - 


Westport, Conn. 





IF PEACE CAME 
TOMORROW... 


Would You Re Ready por the 
New Competition Ahead? 


ow, when you are utilizing every available 

facility for all-out war production it is not 
easy to find time to think ahead to the return of 
normal living. 


Yet,if you are to be ready for peace time busi- 
ness, you must preparein advance. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that to- 
day by modernizing their management controls 
— Wage Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production 
and Planning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, 
improved Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with 
the help of Plocar Engineers. 


The result—their war production is reaching 
new peaks—and the improvements place them 
in a stronger competitive position for peace 
time opportunities and profits. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 
Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 


PLOCAR ENGINEER 
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then existing to build up depleted 
an piles and create a sufficient back- 
og. 

Companies and items, all in the 
brass industry, affected by reductions 
are: International Silver Company, 
Meriden, caliber .50 case cups; Sey- 
mour Manufacturing Company, Sey- 
mour, caliber .50 cup strip; Water- 
bury Rolling Mills, Waterbury, caliber 
.50 case cups; R. Wallace Company, 
Wallingford, caliber .50 case cups; 
Miller Company, Meriden, caliber .50 
cup strips; Plume and Atwood, Thom- 
aston, caliber .30 cup strip; Bristol 
Brass Company, Bristol, caliber .50 
cup strip; Stamford Rolling Mills, 
Stamford, caliber .50 case cups, and 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills, Bridgeport, 
caliber .§0 armor piercing, bullet 
jacket cup strip. 


x*wk 


A CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
association, to be known as Conn- 
wood, Inc., has been formed for the 
sale of pulpwood and other wood prod- 
ucts. Sponsored by the Connecticut 
Forest and Park Association, the or- 
ganization has an authorized capital 
of $50,000. 

Ralph C. Hawley of New Haven 
is president of the board of managers, 
which also includes Edward L. Heer- 
mance, New Haven, secretary-treas- 
urer; William C. Shephard, Berlin; 
W. Norbert Hill, Gales Ferry; Morris 
Tyler, New Haven; Edson C. Stock- 
ing, Hampton, and Pierre F. Houpert, 
Clinton. 

The purpose of the organization is 
to open a new pulpwood market which 
will make it possible to build up the 
woodlands of the state by selling the 
wood from improvement cuttings. It 
is estimated the annual forest growth 
of about 1,000,000 cords can be made 
the basis for new woodworking and 
chemical industries. 

All persons selling pulpwood or 
other forest products through the co- 
operative will become participating 
members and share pro-rata in any 
profits at the end of each year, after 
payment of dividends on the stock, 
limited to 6 per cent. Voting members 
will be those who have subscribed to 
the stock, by consent of the board of 
managers, and preference will be given 
to those who own or operate wood- 
land in or near Connecticut. 

At present the corporation is using 
offices of the Connecticut Forest and 
Park Association at 859 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 





ANOTHER ARMY-NAVY “E” 
flag was recently raised in eastern 
Connecticut when the coveted award 
was presented to the Sterling Branch 
of United States Finishing Co. The 
main plant at Norwich had received 
the burgee a year ago. 

At the ceremonies, which were pre- 
ceded by a tour of inspection of the 
plant now engaged in finishing para- 
chute cloth and other war fabrics, 
resident manager Frank A. Stubbings 
presided. Governor Baldwin, following 
his custom of attending “E” award 
ceremonies whenever possible, was 
present to compliment the Sterling 
Branch on its accomplishment. The 
Governor in his remarks predicted 
that Connecticut would continue as 
one of the leading industrial states 
after hostilities cease. 

Following the Governor’s address, 
the “E” pennant was presented by 
Lt. Col. Alfred E. Dennis, officer in 
charge, inspection branch of the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, to 
Grant A. McClatchie, president of 
U. S. Finishing. 

In accepting, President McClatchie 
said in part, “As we receive this flag, 
we are deeply mindful of those who 
have gone from this plant into the 
armed forces of the nation. We know 
that our efforts are small in compari- 
son with the contribution and sacri- 
fice of our men and women at the 
front but we pledge our utmost ef- 
forts to do our part to hasten the day 
of victory and peace.” 

Lt. Comdr. Raymond T. Fish, 
U.S.N.R., of the office of the inspector 
of naval material at Hartford pre- 


sented token “E” pins, assisted by 
Staff Sgt. W. A. Turner, wounded 
veteran, who pinned the first pin on 
George B. Babcock, employed at the 
plant for 50 years. 

Michael Garvey, president, Local 
No. 37, Federation of Dyers, Printers, 
Bleachers and Finishers of America, 
accepted “E” pins on behalf of all 
employees and stated, ““We, the work- 
ers, are fully aware that the war is 
still to be won and we are determined 
that our every endeavor will be di- 
rected towards hastening final victory 
and triumph for democracy.” 


xk *wk 
RALPH L. FRENCH of Thomaston, 


pioneer brass manufacturer and presi- 
dent of Plume and Atwood Company 
of that town, died recently in Water- 
bury Hospital at the age of 84, after 
a brief illness. Born in Plymouth Hol- 
low, original site of the town of 
Thomaston, on October 17, 1861, he 
entered the employ of the company 
which he headed in 1887 as a caster’s 
helper. In 1912 he was made general 
superintendent and in 1920 became 
president. He developed many alloys 
used in the manufacture of jewels and 
optical appliances. 

In addition Mr. French was active 
in civic affairs, having held many town 
offices. He was the town’s General 
Assembly representative in 1921 and 
later was state senator from the 32d 
District. Mr. French was first chair- 
man of the Thomaston Board of Fi- 
nance. For many years he was a direc- 
tor of Thomaston National Bank, re- 
signing from that position to become 


ARMY-NAVY “E” is awarded to Sterling Branch of United States Finishing Com- 
pany. Left to right: Lt. Col. Alfred E. Dennis, Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia; 
Grant A. McClatchie, president, United States Finishing Company; Michael H. Gar- 
vey, president, Local No. 37, Federation of D. P. B. F. of America; Frank A. 
Stubbings, resident manager, Sterling Branch; Lt. Comdr. Raymond T. Fish, USNR. 
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BIGELOW 
BOILERS 


7,500 to 200,000 
pounds of steam per hour 


FIRE 
TUBE 


10 to 300 Horse Power 


WELDED 


r 


RIVETED 


THE 
BIGELOW 


COMPANY 


172 River Street 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 


ORIGINAL DESIGN 


has always been a feature 
of our activity in 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


For conventional applica. 
tions, we recommend stand- 
ard products. 


For specific problems where 
reliability is essential and 
prompt delivery is impor- 
tant, we offer custom-built 
controls to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 


In product design or pro- 
duction control, perhaps 
YOUR problem can _ be 
solved most effectively in 
our electronic laboratory. A 
survey involves no obliga- 
tion. 


ARTHUR T. HATTON 
& COMPANY 


410 Asylum Street 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
Tel. 5-2159 





































































































No. 2100 PLUGCMOLD 
Capacity: 6 No. 12 R. C. Conductors with 
receptacles installed; 10 No.12 R C. 
Conductors without receptacles. 
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Telephone Outl 





























WirEMOLD 


AND YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 








T Slot Receptacie 







2127P 
3-Wire Polarized 
Receptacle 


2127H 


Receptacle 


2127 
Plug Receptacle 


KNOW YOUR 


s.. Midget Twistlock 


The above typical business office installation 
of PLUGMOLD clearly demonstrates the fine 
appearance and time-saving convenience 
of this proved and practical plug-in-any- 
where wiring system. In this case power is 
supplied to electric calculating machines at 
each desk in one run of PLUGMOLD, and 
the other run carries telephone circuits. 
When desks must be relocated it is a matter 
of minutes to install new outlets or relocate 
those already installed. Industrial type out- 
lets are also available for installations in 
laboratories, engineering departments and 
at factory work benches, etc. Investigate this 
modern way to put electricity at workers’ 
fingertips. Write for PLUGMOLD bulletins 
and engineering data sheets. 





THE WIREMOLD CO., HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


a director of Waterbury National 
Bank. He was also a corporator of the 
Thomaston Savings Bank. 
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CURTIS W. CHRIST has been ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant sales 
manager of the hardware division of 
Stanley Works, New Britain. He be- 
came associated with Stanley Works 
in 1919, his first assignment having 
been with the service department. 
Later he was one of a group of sales- 
men doing missionary work on hand 
tools and, since 1930, he has been re- 
sponsible for production and sales of 
special hardware to industrial plants 
and equippers. At the start of the war 
a separate department was created to 
handle special war products by the 
hardware division. For the past three 
years he has served as sales manager 
of this ordnance section. 


xk * 


A. J. WILSON, president, General 
Time Instrument Corporation, has 
been elected president of the Haydon 
Manufacturing Company of Forest- 
ville, succeeding E. H. Merchant of 
New York City. A. William Haydon 
of Marion, founder and former presi- 
dent of the concern, has resigned as 
a director and so has Mr. Merchant. 
Both of the men recently disposed of 
their holdings to General Time In- 
struments. Previously Mr. Haydon had 
been ousted from control of the com- 
pany. J. H. Schmidt, General Time 
secretary, has been elected a director 
and Richard A. Conover has been re- 
elected a director and vice-president 
in charge of operations. 


xk * 
A NUMBER OF CONNECTICUT 


concerns have recently been awarded 
Army-Navy “E” honors, among them 
Seamless Rubber Company, New 
Haven; Moore Special Tool Company, 
Bridgeport; Ansonia Electric Com- 
pany; A. C. Gilbert Company, New 
Haven, and Chandler-Evans Company, 
South Meriden and Wallingford. 

In a letter to the employees of 
Seamless Rubber Company, announc- 
ing the award of a fourth star to be 
added to the concern’s “E” flag, Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
wrote: F 

“You have maintained the fine 
record which brought you distinc- 
tion . . . and your standard of 
practical patriotism is one of which 
you may well be proud. This fourth 
renewal is a symbol of high achieve- 

















ment over a long period and you may 
now fly the Army-Navy flag with its 
four white stars.” 

W. J. Weaver, vice-president, re- 
ceived a renewal of the Army-Navy 
“E” recently for employees of the 
Ansonia Electric Company. In a let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Weaver, Admiral 
C. C. Block, USN retired, chairman 
of the Navy Board for Production 
Awards, declared: 

“The men and women of Ansonia 
Electric Company have achieved this 
high honor by continuing their splen- 
did production in such volume as to 
justify this renewal of their award. 
In the first instance, it was difficult 
to win the Army-Navy “E” and by 
meriting a renewal the management 
and employees have indicated their 
determination and ability to supply 
the necessary equipment for ultimate 
victory.” 

A third renewal of the Army-Navy 
production award originally presented 
to the concern two years ago has been 
made to the A. C. Gilbert Company. 
The firm, making key Engineer Corps 
materiel, is now entitled to wear a 
third star on its “E” pennant. At the 
time of the award a party of three 
Army officials, headed by Col. Homer 
B. Pettit, made an inspection of the 
plant. Colonel Pettit officially con- 
gratulated the company and its em- 
ployees on their contribution to. the 
war effort. 

At the Chandler-Evans ceremonies 
Maj. James T. Horner presented the 
pennant. Plant Manager George St. 
John accepted it for the concern. At 
the Moore Special Tool Company a 
second star was added to the flag, de- 
noting the third year the company has 
met its production quotas. 


x*k 


GOVERNOR BALDWIN has signed 
the State Labor Relations Act, after 
passage by the House and Senate, 





thereby enacting into law a bill which 
provides for the creation of a three- 
man board to guarantee collective bar- 
gaining rights for workers in intra- 
state industries. State chairmen of 
both political parties have issued state- 
ments praising the act. 

State Democratic Chairman Adrian 
W. Maher, after calling the act “a 
great step forward for labor,” said the 
measure as passed “is not as liberal as 
we had hoped and expected.” He said 
his party will continue in future ses- 
sions to seek inclusion of features not 
contained in the present act. 

State Republican Chairman Harold 
E. Mitchell called the act “a most 
liberal and vital piece of legislation” 
and he said he was proud of the “‘splen- 
did job” done by Republicans in bring- 
ing about the compromise which led 
to passage of the bill. 


xk k 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMIS- 
SIONER William J. Cox has ap- 
peared before the legislative Motor 
Vehicle Committee in opposition to a 
bill which, among other things, would 
increase the legal length of tractor- 
semi-trailer trucks from 40 to 50 feet, 
and permit trailer trucks, now barred 
by state law, up to 65 feet in length. 

The measure, whose support was led 
by Dwight L. Sutherland, president, 
Motor Transport Association of Con- 
necticut, would also require the com- 
missioner to divide the state highways 
into primary and secondary systems 
with higher truck loadings permitted 
on the primary than on the secondary 
systems. According to the bill, the 
maximum height of a motor vehicle 
would be increased from 12 1-2 to 
13 1-3 feet. The bill also would sub- 
stitute for the current 40,000-pound 
fixed maximum gross weight of a truck, 
a figure established by a formula based 
on the vehicle’s weight, length and 
the type of road used. 


ALFRED B. KING & CO. 


BLATCHLEY AVE. & RIVER ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 







MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL - CRANES 
ELECTRIC AND CHAIN HOISTS 





PRECISION 


WITH A PURPOSE 


The most decisive “battle” of World 
War II—the Battle of Production—was 
fought and largely won before a shot 
was fired. It had to be that way! Be- 
fore our fighting forces could engage 
the enemy, the greatest collection of 
fighting machines the world has ever 
seen had to be assembled. The Allen Man- 
ufacturing Company is proud of the part 
its employees played—and are still play- 
ing—in producing the hollow screws and 
dowel pins that were needed to hold 
strongly together this array of fighting 
equipment and the machines needed to 
make it. 


Before planes or tanks or guns could 
be produced, intricate machine tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures were required. 

len precision hollow screws—exact in 
every dimension, accurately threaded, and 
heat treated for great strength—helped 
fill the bill. Then, when the actual manu- 
facture of implements of war began, 
Allen screws again were called into action 
—large screws as thick as a thumb to 
assemble tanks and heavy guns, medium 
size screws to hold aeroplane wings fast, 
tiny screws hardly bigger than a pencil 
lead for radio apparatus, navigation in- 
struments and other delicate mechanisms. 


For countless requirements, Allen 
screws answer demands for positive pro- 
tection against fastening failure. Along 
with the 200 men and women from 
Allen who have left their machines to 
ensure final victory, the Allen name has 
girdled the globe. Dozens of new ap- 
plications for the hexagon socket screw 
have resulted from their world-wide 
use—thousands of future producers of 
peace time goods have become acquainted 
with “Allens”. These are signs which 
point to steady employment after the war 
at 133 Sheldon Street for a substantial 
group of Connecticut craftsmen—hollow 
screw specialists who realize the impor- 
tance of “traditional Yankee precision” 
in war or peace. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 








































































































































































































































































































THE ABOVE EMBLEM, which is being 
seen more and more frequently on coat 
lapels, indicates that the wearer has 
served honorably in the armed forces of 
World War II. Connecticut Industry 
reproduces this emblem to further its 
general recognition so that wearer will 
be accorded deserved consideration and 


respect, 
e 


CHARLES F. SPAULDING, sales 
manager of the Kellogg and Bulkeley 
Company of Hartford, was recently 
elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

xk 


WESTCOTT & MAPES, architects 
and engineers, have announced the 


opening of their new offices in the 
Woolworth Building, 109 Church 
Street, New Haven. 


 * 


THE SAYBROOK YACHT COM- 
PANY, Saybrook, has been awarded 
a contract for the manufacture of 
parts for the new M-4 all aluminum 
§0-ton floating bridge developed by 
Army engineers at Fort Velvoir, Va. 

Lighter, wider and capable of faster 
construction, the bridge is equipped 
to handle heavier loads than present 
pontoon bridges. 


¥ * *¥ 


BLINDED VETERANS at Old 
Farms Convalescent Hospital in Avon 
will be given new opportunities and 
training in insurance sales and manage- 
ment by representatives of various 
Hartford insurance companies. Inten- 
sive training by local firms in connec- 
tion with the Army is designed to 
educate the veterans to the possibilities 
of insurance work when they return 
to their home communities and to 
build confidence in their ability to 
carry on such a business. The enthu- 
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THIS IS THE AGE OF THE SPECIALIST, 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
IS OUR BUSINESS SPECIALTY 


Gi operate the business. Our organ- 


ization operates the building. We assume 
full responsibility for elevators, heating 
plants, structual maintenance and repairs, 
rating of floors, etc. We lease surplus 
space and even handle your property 
records if desired. Full information on 
request. 


RIGHARD F. JONES, Jn. 


Property Management Cnginecr 
49 PEARL ST. . HARTFORD, CONK. 


siasm of the men already enrolled in 
the courses has been marked. 

The cooperative efforts of the in- 
surance companies parallel the ef- 
forts being made by the Manufactur- 
ers Association of Connecticut in ar- 
ranging training for those who are 
mechanically inclined. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


If labor or management refuse to 
accept the clear challenge to form a 
hard-hitting, harmonious team, and 
instead seek gains through non-pro- 
ductive political force, then this nation 
will shortly be ruled by the govern- 
ment administrators who hand out the 
favors. In the meantime, instead of in- 
creasing our wealth we shall be dis- 
sipating it as well as our strength and 
influence in world affairs. 

If we, as a nation, truly want do- 
mestic and international peace and the 
maximum of material prosperity, we 
must devote our energies as individuals 
and groups toward the attainment of a 
sound partnership between labor and 
management, with government acting 
as an impartial referee instead of a 
Santa Claus. Only in this way can we 
retain our freedom while advancing 
our living standards to levels far be- 
yond any attainable under any form 
of state control. 


TORRINGTON WAR 
PRODUCTION EXHIBIT 


(Continued from page 11) 


radio station WTIC, The Travelers, 
Hartford. 

While space will not permit many 
details, including suitable words to 
describe the outstanding flair of “‘ex- 
hibitionism” shown by members of the 
Foremen’s Club and many manufac- 
turers who make no claim to wide ex- 
perience in the dramatization of their 
products through exhibits, manufac- 
turing plants who displayed their chief 
products were as follows: The Tor- 
rington Company—needle _ bearings 
were in M1 carbines, carburetors, 
aircraft gasoline stoves and countless 
other wartime applications. 

Union Hardware Company—tools 








for the special tool items developed for 
war uses. 

Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany—gaskets for automotive, marine 
and stationary engines so important 
in the war effort. 

The Hendey Machine Company— 
lathe and shaper in operation. 

The Progressive Manufacturing 
Company—screws, nuts, rivets and 
bolts used in radar and other war 
equipment. 

The Warrenton Woolen Company 
—woolen cloth for service uniforms. 

Haydon Manufacturing Company 
—timers. 

Warren McArthur Corporation— 
airplane pilot seats. 

The Wm. Gilbert Clock Company 
—time fuses, clock cases and shrapne! 
cases, all of plastic. 

The Torrington Manufacturing 
Company—propeller fan blades, blow- 
er wheels and spring making machin- 
ery, actually producing springs on 
the floor. 

Turner and Seymour — kitchen 
ware, cable chains, sash chain, and 
various other peacetime items used in 
Army and Navy camp kitchens; also 
castings. 

American Brass Company—shell 
cases and numerous brass parts used 
in light and heavy artillery which 
were illustrated in the smaller cate- 
gory with actual guns on display. The 
exhibit also featured an interesting 
collection of Jap swords. 

Hotchkiss Brothers exhibited a dis- 
play of wood work. 

United Cinephone Corporation 
demonstrated electronics in operation 
together with several interesting 
magic eye applications which could 
not include any of the company’s 
most important contributions to the 
war efforts because of military secur- 
ity. 
Other well-planned displays were by 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Company, the Torrington Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, the Torring- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. The 
“War Services Booth” dramatized 
how teachers in the Torrington area 
have been mobilized for war. 

Yes, the people of Torrington really 
took a leaf out of Caesar’s book and 
went modern with it. “They came. 
. They saw. They went away proud 
and determined to conquer enemies 
abroad and the enemy of unemploy- 
ment after peace arrives.” No one 
who mingled with the crowds as did 
the writer on the last day could come 
away without feeling that the Tor- 


rington war exhibit had truly elevated 
the morale of the Torrington people, 
including small children, men and 
women in war production lines, as well 
as those who are merely asked to sup- 
port the war effort in countless other 
ways. 

Nor could anyone visit the exhibits 
without getting the feeling that two 
energetic “‘sparkplugs.” C. Arthur Gis- 
selbrecht, president of the Torrington 
Foremen’s Club and president of the 
State Council of Foremen’s Clubs; and 
John Maylott, Secretary of the YMCA 
and executive secretary of the club, 
deserved loud applause for their far- 
sighted leadership and unstinting labor 
which made this exhibit outstanding 
in Torrington history. 





TAFT - PEIRCE 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 





(Continued from page 7) 


graphs showing the development of 
our plant from its humble beginning 
seventy years ago. One of these bro- 
chures was sent to every employee at 
his home, others were sent to the lead- 
ing business and professional men of 
our community, and finally they were 
distributed broadly to a representative 
national mailing list. The first thing 
we knew, the newspaper trade journals 
and professional associations, such as 
“Editor and Publisher,” the New Eng- 
land Newspapers Advertising Bureau, 
The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and others, were com- 
menting nationally on our campaign; 
and in a number of instances, reprints 
were run in their yearbooks or other 
publications devoted to the promotion 
of plant-city advertising. One of them 
reprinted the entire series. We received 
requests for the booklet from all man- 
ner of people throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, so that what 
started as a purely local community 
compaign not only richly justified it- 
self as such, but also paid generous 
dividends in national advertising of 
our company and our product. 

There is scarcely an industrialist 
these days who will not agree that he 
is fair game for the muckrakers and 
the boys with the hammers and tongs. 
If this be granted, then doesn’t it fol- 
low that it is tremendously important 
that the businessman should create an 
atmosphere about him which will be 
friendly to industry in general, and 
to his industry in particular? The 
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’ LIGHTNING | 
Ni Loves 
, TALL STACKS 


Like it loves tall steeples 
E and tall buildings. The 
; | higher they tower above 
| surrounding _ buildings, 
the greater the attrac- 
tion they have for 
| lightning. 
; And stacks that are 
| improperly protected 
| against lightning are 
} even more attractive. 
| Remove this stack-haz- 
|  zard with a fully-guar- 
wi | anteed, underwriter-ap- 
| proved lightning pro- 
tection system. One 
manufactured and in- 
stalled by BROWN. 
Call Hartford or New 
Haven for a ‘free estimate 
of cost and a list of indus- 


trial stacks protected by 
BROWN. No obligation. 


EDWARD H. BROWN 
Hartford 
yn Ora A 


New Haven 


6-8576 





Property Facts | 
Are Basic _ 


The Starting point 


for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS * PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Industrial Equipment 


In Stock 


DeVilbiss and 
Ingersoll Rand Air 


Compressors 112 to 5 H. P. 


@Sterling Air & 

Electric Sanders 
@ Sight Feed Generators 
@Spray Guns and Masks 
®@ Air Regulators & Hoses 
@ Welding Outfits 
@ Easy Sanders 
@B. & D. Electric Drills 
® Kerrick Kleaners 


CASEY- FOLSOM COMPANY 
364-370 Trumbull St. 
Hartford, Connecticut 





We specialize in... 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 


GROUND SPLINES 


GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co 


Hartford, Conn. 























Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 


_m? 


THE 


HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 














OR QUALITY DESIRED 















plant manager is a rare bird indeed if 
he hasn’t begun by this time to view 
personnel relations as a major operat- 
ing problem. Does he think, then, that 
people cease to exist when they ring 
out at night and go home? That, of 
course, is when they really begin to 
live and think, and a friendly message 
in the evening paper surely has a bet- 
ter than average chance of generating 
some friendly thoughts in the mind 
of the average individual about the 
shop where he works. It is human na- 
ture to like to see your name in the 
paper, or if not your name, then news 
of things of which you are a part. In- 
dustrialists should capitalize this 
touch of human nature which makes 
the whole world kin. Can it be doubt- 
ed that the barometer of good will 
rises when the employee shows his 
wife and friends a striking advertise- 
ment in the newspaper and says with 


pardonable pride, “I work there”? He 
becomes a partner in this spreading of 
the happy word. 

e importance of a community 
consciousness of and friendliness to- 
wards local industry cannot be over- 
estimated, and the creation of such 
an atmosphere is a public service to 
the community itself, for the com- 
munity which lacks this spirit is on 
its way to being a ghost town. The 
competition for alert, progressive, for- 
ward-looking manufacturers is keen, 
and the community which has a 
friendly atmosphere to offer has a big 
head start over Gloom Town. The 
manufacturer or merchant who utilizes 
advertising of this character is not 
only building good will for his com- 
pany, but has the added satisfaction 
of knowing that while he is serving 
his own interests, he is simultaneously 
serving his community. 


(CHAPTER © IN THE STORY OF TAFT-PEIRCE, AND WHAT THE COMPANY MEANS TO WOONSOCKET AND TO ITS CITIZENS) 


Maybe we Woonsocket folks 
should start taking in each other’s washing 


Remember the story of the community where the 
people earned their livings by taking in each 
other's washing? Maybe there's an idea in it for us 
business men here in Woonsocket. 


Take the case of one of our neighbors . . . let's 
call him Jim Barnet! He is a manufacturer, much 
of whose machinery-has to be made specially for 
him. He used to go thousands of miles to get it . . . 
until finally we happened to get together. Then he 
found that his special machines could have been 
built for him all that time... more accurately, 
economically, arid quickly . . . right here in Woon- 
socket, in the plant on Mechanic Avenue. 


Trouble is, we had always thought of Jim and 
his outfit as just neighbors, never thought to call 
on him as 4 potential customer. As for Jim, he 
knew that Taft-Peirce made some sort of machinery 
or something. But it had never occurred to him 
that T P could build 4:s machines . . . in fact could 
make anything that can be made in a machine shop . . . 
or that the finest machine shop in the world was 


right in Woonsocket practically at his doorstep. 


From now on we want to know more about your 
shop and your business . . . what you can do for us 

. . and we're going to try to tell you more about 
ours. Our plant has served as an auxiliary to 
manufacturers in every industry: Armament, auto- 
mobiles. aviation, business machines, cloth, cloth- 
ing, food, and so on through the index. The T-P 
Contract Division is equipped to handle every class 
and phase of machine work, all the way from 
engineering and design . . . through tooling and 
development ...to the manufacture of parts or 
complete machines in single units or quantity pro- 
duction. Such a plant, too, is ideally adapted to 
handle maintenance and repair problems. 


These unusually diversified facilities are assets 
to the industries of this city, and we believe they 
can be used to a far greater extent by local industry 
even now ... certainly in the future. So to our 
fellow manufacturers of Woonsocket and vicinity, 
as to the rest of the world, we say: 


: TAKE IT 1069 TAFT-PEIRCE 
THE TAFT-PEIRCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Manvtacturers of Machine Tools... Small Tools... Cages... 





Reamers ... Aircraft Service Equipment... Megnetic Chucks, ete. 
DESIGNERS AND CONTRACT MANUFACTURERS OF TOOLS AND SPECIAL MACHINES 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT, beamed at neighboring manufacturers in Woonsocket. who 
were prospects for a Taft-Peirce service, developed three first-class inquiries from 


local 
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industrial concerns within a week. 











READY-MADE HELPS FOR 
SALES-MANUAL PLANNERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


find out—for example, from publica- 
tion representatives—what agencies 
within reasonable distance belong to 
cooperative networks or otherwise have 
affiliated agencies through the country. 


24. Sound those out with regard to 
getting action photos, installation 
stories, testimony, releases, etc., from 
—or by cooperation of—users of my 
product at distant points. 


25. Get all possible work done on 
the manual this year, while profits 
taxes remain high but publication ad- 
vertising space and time are rationed 
and newer advertisers, in particular, 
must look to other media to absorb 
what President Truman himself, in an 
address on Nov. 19, 1943, seemed to 
regard as “only fair’—at least for 
prewar concerns, even those having 
government contracts—to charge to 
expense in order to protect “the good- 
will and established reputation of the 
advertiser”. 


March, 1933, the Monday on which 
almost every bank in the country 
closed down, two principals of a mid- 
western advertising agency arrived in 
Westport. They stayed all week, paid 
$800 for verbal and more or less hand- 
made versions of items (Budget Bureau 
Industrial Classification excepted) I 
now suggest you get and put to work 
at less than 1% of that figure. 


For the difference, thank (a) cer- 
tain of such “alumni” and (b) the 
suppliers mentioned for pitching in to 
provide even better versions in stand- 
ard form, produced in quantity and 
broadcast gratis or at nominal rates 
based on discouraging idle gimmies. 


Early 1936, I sent a young Tuck 
School graduate to 120 selected indus- 
trials in the Stamford-New Haven- 
Holyoke triangle. 112 of them let him 
inspect their salesmen’s ammunition 
and enter his findings on Form X 153 
(see Item 6, preceding). Of the 112, 
only 4 were abreast in all essential 
respects of the composite of successful 
midwestern manuals on which the 


blank was based. 


At the time, however, we found 
most rock-ribbed industrialists here- 
abouts convinced that the New Deal 
had been an accident—that the year’s 
national election would see a return to 


Author’s Note: Should you find 
Victoria unable to furnish its Sales 
Practice Appraisal Chart, or Ham- 


mermill its Masthead Kit, write me. 
I have a few of either item, should 
be glad to share them (gratis) 
while they last. 





normalcy—and much more interested 
in speeding up production than in any 
plan for building “sales manuals” by 
cooperation of all key workers in the 
given organization. 


I didn’t agree; told ‘“‘alumni” later 
that year that with their help I pro- 
posed to broadcast the “system” far 
and wide as a contribution to recovery; 
got their cooperation; now point C. I. 
readers to a list of items resulting 
from the collective effort of men from 
coast to coast. 


None of us can tell yet whether or 
not we are in for such another tough 
buyers’ market as we saw soon after 
World War I. We can, however, easily 
figure on stiffer competition for Con- 
necticut industries, even under the 
best of postwar conditions, from both 
(a) new production centers west and 
south, brought into being by war- 


production needs and (b) older cen- 


ters with tremendously enlarged facili- 
ties. 


On chance that salesmen for Con- 
necticut plants may have to have bet- 
ter sales ammunition than ever before, 
even to hold their own, you might do 
worse than take those 25 suggestions 
literally. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
IN 
WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
JOB EVALUATION 
PLANT LAYOUT 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ARCHIE WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


Edgewood 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





In selecting a consulting firm you are entitled to the best. 


Check this list for fields in which we can be of service: 


PRODUCTION DESIGN 
TOOL DESIGN 

PLANT LAYOUT 
QUALITY CONTROL 
OPERATION ANALYSIS 
MOTION ECONOMY 
MATERIAL HANDLING 


TIME STUDIES 

WAGE ADMINISTRATION 
INCENTIVES 
REORGANIZATION 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
FINANCE 

COST REDUCTION 


OVERHEAD OR BURDEN ANALYSIS 


Ask for booklet, 
“A Practical Service for Progressive New England Managemént”’ 


R. H. WINSLOW & ASSOCIATES 


Engineers - Consultants 


36 PEARL STREET - 


HARTFORD 3, CONN. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
_ DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 
Editor and Director of Development 


UCH as we like to keep our 
praise as near home as pos- 
sible we can’t refrain now, as 


we are faced with cutbacks, from ap- 
plauding the splendid series of so- 
called “institutional advertisements” 
published for some time past by War- 
ner and Swasey, turret lathe manu- 
facturers of Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
founders learned their trade first at 
the former Pratt and Whitney plant 
where Association headquarters are 
now located. Particularly pertinent is 
the company’s most recent advertise- 
ment which we set forth in part as 
follows: 

“To win the war and lose the peace 
would mock and insult every dead 
soldier. ‘Winning the peace’ includes 
an America of jobs, opportunity, a 
high and secure standard of living. 
And you don’t ‘win the peace’ and 
then have it—you must keep on win- 
ning it every day, every week, every 
year—or you lose it. 

“And the only way you can win 
the peace is by production—efficient 
production. Every American has to 
win his peace for himself. Politicians 
and bureaucrats can’t do it for you. 
Only your brain and hands. The more 
you produce efficiently, the lower its 
cost; the lower its cost, the more 
people there are all over the world who 
will buy and use it; the more who use 
it the more secure your job and the 
more your value. 

“The less you produce, the higher 
its cost—in lives during war, in dol- 
lars during peace. The higher its cost, 
the fewer and fewer who can buy it, 
the fewer jobs there are to produce it. 
That’s just simple arithmetic. 

“When you cut your production, 
you’re heading yourself for a bread- 
line and all the laws, bureaus and so- 
called leaders in the world can’t help 
you. 

“Soldiers and sailors are fighting the 
war for you; the peace is something 


only you can fight and win for your- 
self.” 

This is what the Committee for 
Economic Development, a _ group 
which is attempting to arouse busi- 
nessmen at the “grass roots” all over 
the nation, is crusading to have ac- 
complished—not by government but 
by businessmen and employees who 
have profited by the most idealistic 
achievement in all history—American 
enterprise. If we who have shared to 
win the war through overwhelming 
production can’t be aroused to fight 
for our birthrights during the transi- 
tion and when peacetime comes, then 
we shall deserve the dire consequences 
which will follow if “Statism” is per- 
mitted to “run the show”. 


xk*k 


IF YOU HAVEN'T already sub- 
scribed to a service which will keep 
you up to date on new business de- 
velopments during the coming period 
of partial transition, you may find 
something of interest in the “New 
Business Developments” services pub- 
lished by J. J. Berliner and Staff, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
A sample copy and one of their circu- 
lars will reveal what this service can 
do to help you. 

The company states that its service 
covers certain points as follows: 

1. Present and Postwar Product 
Ideas. 

2. Reports 
Materials. 

3. New Uses for Old Materials. 

4. New Manufacturing Tech- 
niques; Equipment. 

5. New Sources of Supply. 

6. Present and Postwar Market- 
ing Methods. 

7. Ideas for Handling Production 
and Distribution. « 

8. Reports on Substitutes and Al- 
ternate Materials. 

9. Salvage and Reclamation Ideas. 


on New and Raw 
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10. Reports on New Inventions 
and Patents. 

11. Reports on Trade Opportuni- 
ties. 

12. Reports on Technical Develop- 
ments in All the Fields of Business, 
Industry and Science. 
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SOMEHOW we can’t help but feel 
that one of the most urgent jobs fac- 
ing sales executives today is the ques- 
tion of planning and preparing a new 
sales manual even though they can’t 
get it printed until there is more 
available paper and more employees 
back in printing plants. When the 
drive to get civilian business starts, 
in earnest, you will probably get a 
better start in merchandising peace- 
time products if you streamline your 
sales manual rather than return to 
the prewar model. If you need help 
in this connection you will find it 
in an article in this issue by Lynn W. 
Ellis. Mr. Ellis’ “know how” in the 
sales manual field can be proved by 
him upon interview and through con- 
sultation with people whom he has 
served, 

The Dartnell Corporation of Chi- 
cago also has recently offered an aid 
in a 42-page catalog of “Sales Plan- 
ning Data” which is offered free of 
charge in the hope, of course, that 
you may be interested in a more elabo- 
rate complete service. 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in 
visual education by means of films 
we suggest that you write to the 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
New Jersey, for its 1945 catalog. You 
can’t know of too many sources of 
films which can be either purchased 
or rented as we approach what most 
everyone predicts to be the greatest 
era of visual selling ever known. 
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IF YOU REALLY want to “get a 
lift” that will help you in your busi- 
ness and calm your ruffled nerves 
while you are reading it, send a dollar 
to Democracy in Action, Inc., 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, asking to subscribe to the 
small magazine, ‘““Democracy in Ac- 
tion.” It’s well edited by Melvin Evans, 
prominent mid-western management 
engineer, who has developed an un- 
usual approach to good industrial re- 
lations. 





EXPORT 


NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 


Foreign Trade 


Dept., and Manager 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


SECRETARY WALLACE OFFERS 
EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM TO 
AID SMALL EXPORTERS:— 
Recently Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace, testifying before 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 
suggested that Congress look forward 
to an eventual revision of the Webb 
Pomerene Act. 

His remarks on this subject consti- 
tuted part of an eight-point program 
for the betterment of small exporters 
and importers. Other features of the 
program are: improvement of govern- 
ment information service; special at- 
tention to measures to increase the 
participation of small business in im- 
port trade; reciprocal elimination and 
simplification of customs regulations; 
revision of the China Trade Act of 
1922 to give American small business 
equal opportunities in China; further 
study of the subject of export credit 
insurance; publication of ocean freight 
rates by foreign trade organizations 
and carriers in cooperation with the 
appropriate government agencies; and 


redoubled efforts by the Department 
of Commerce to acquaint people at 
large with the benefits of an expand- 
ing foreign trade. 


Webb Pomerene Act: Discussing 
the Webb Pomerene Act, Mr. Wallace 
said: “From the records of the Con- 
gressional hearings and debates on the 
Webb Pomerene law, it is clear to me 
that Congress intended, through cer- 
tain procedural exemptions from the 
anti-trust laws, to enable United 
States exporters, especially small firms, 
to increase their competitive strength 
against powerful foreign cartels and 
combines in world markets by them- 
selves combining for purposes of en- 
gaging in export trade . . . 

“For a variety of reasons the Webb 
Pomerene Act has not been an impor- 
tant factor in promoting our export 
trade. During the decade following 
its enactment, export associations were 
fairly active and important contribu- 
tors to expert trade. Currently there 
are about 50 associations formed under 


the Act, comprising a total member- 
ship of approximately 500 firms, but 
most of the associations are inactive. 
Only about one-third are actively en- 
gaged in exporting. These associations 
probably accounted for less than 5 per 
cent of our prewar total export trade. 

“Although the law has had friendly 
administration by the Federal Trade 
Commission, it appears that the ex- 
emptions from the anti-trust laws 
have never been clearly understood or 
accurately interpreted by exporters. 
On the one hand, uncertainty about 
what is or is not permitted has dis- 
couraged the formation of associa- 
tions. On the other hand, some of the 
associations operating under the law 
appear to have engaged in illegal opera- 
tions. As a result of anti-trust suits 
brought against two associations and 
investigations of most of the others, 
the precise meaning of the Act has, 
in the opinion of exporters, been cast 
into considerable doubt. In due course, 
judicial decisions will result in clarifi- 
cation of at least the main issues in- 
cluding those relating to agreements 
with foreign competitors, and restraint 
of non-member domestic competitors 

” 

Advantages to Exporters: “What 
advantages does the Webb Pomerene 
law offer to exporters, especially small 
firms? It seems to me that there are 
many advantages to be obtained by 
small exporters in utilizing an export 
association formed under this legisla- 
tion. For those producing and export- 
ing similar or closely related products, 
combined action in export-market de- 
velopment reduces individual costs. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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PERSONNEL 


LOCAL BOARD MEMORANDUM 
NO. 190-A, issued May 20, 1944, is 
the first set of official interpretations 
of the principal ambiguities in the 
re-employment provisions in Section 
8 of the Selective Service Training and 
Service Act of 1940. The interpreta- 
tions are liberal ones and definitely in 
favor of the veteran. Selective Service 
admits that the memorandum is based 
on interpretation alone and is not to 
be construed as final and binding. Final 
decisions rest with the courts. As pre- 
dicted, however, the courts in the few 
decisions to date are adhering to the 
same liberal construction. 

The problem is a highly controver- 
sial one because of the emotional fac- 
tors involved. Clarifications are needed 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


Executive Assistant 


as well as sound policies developed. 
There is no issue over the accumula- 
tion of seniority while in service but 
the big snag is the “super seniority” 
phase which entitles the veteran to 
reinstatement in his former position 
or one of like seniority, status and pay 
even though such reinstatement neces- 
sitates the discharge of a non-veteran 
with a greater seniority. This is con- 
trary to the traditional workings of 
seniority arrangements and it is main- 
tained that it will be a disturbing fac- 
tor in existing labor agreements. It is 
declared that the veteran will be set 
up in a special seniority class for one 
year and at the end of this time he 
will lose his preferred status. Some 
labor leaders feel that the best interests 


TO THE 
TOP MAN 


in some Connecticut industry 
needing an able 2nd man . . 


~ ou’re under fire 8-10 hours a day 
in plant and office without let-up. 
Everything has been heading up to you 
probably since Pearl Harbor. You’d wel- 
come relief—if you could find the right 
man, willing to buckle down, take much 
of the load off your shoulders, free you 
for the bigger planning and operating. 
I’m a Connecticuter, owning a home in 
Hartford County, with background of big 
and small business. At present vice-presi- 
dent of industrial engineering firm. I 
want to spend more time in Connecticut— 
with a job handling administration and 
costs, manufacturing and labor, methods 
and incentives, selling and marketing, any 
or all. 

Maybe I’m the answer to part of your 
problem. I’m in my fifties but you’d never 
guess it. At trouble-shooting in plant, 
office and field I’m O.K. Know about 
Post-War, too. I’ve no salary psychosis. 
Would sincerely like to take on a manage- 
ment job in steady-moving, solid-building 
Connecticut where I belong. 

Let’s talk—unhurriedly, in your office, 
whenever you say. Possibly we can match 
up. Opportunity for me should spell free- 
dom and load-lifting relief for you! 
Write! 


BOX 545 
% Connecticut Industry, Hartford, Conn. % 


THE 
PERSONNEL 
LABORATORY 


17 EAST 42ND STREET 
Rew TORR. CT, Be Vs 


invites your inquiries re- 
garding its services cover- 
ing all phases of personnel 
administration, evaluation 
and development. 


© Aptitude Testing 
®@ Personnel Evaluation 


®@ Foreman Policy Man- 
uals 


® Employee Manuals 
© Employee Magazines 


© Merit Rating Plans 
© Suggestion Systems 
@ Attitude Surveys 

@ Employee Counseling 


DISABLED VETERANS of World War II making arrangements for tool and die 
making apprentice training at P. & F. Corbin Division of American Hardware Cor- 
poration, New Britain. Disability benefits are paid to the veteran under the provision 
of Public Law 16. The program is administered by the Veterans’ Administration 
Facility in Newington. The Connecticut State Apprenticeship Council is also certifying 
apprentice training of non-disabled veterans to the Veterans’ Administration under the 
provision of Public Law 346, the “G. I. Bill”. L. to r., standing, Herman L. Telke, shop 
committee chairman of the A. F. of L.; Clemens Mortensen, personnel manager; John A. 
Larson, tool and die room foreman. Seated, Russell A. Marks and Edward Lipinski, 
tool and die maker apprentices. 


@Supervisory Training 
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of the veteran will be served if he is 
asked to conform to the accepted prin- 
ciples of seniority. 

Industry is in general agreement 
with the Selective Service interpreta- 
tion but takes some exceptions on the 
restriction as to the layoff during the 
first year of re-employment. There is 
also the possibility that a corps of 
skilled and seasoned workmen might 
have to be laid off, during a critical 
changeover period for instance, in or- 
der that the veteran might be retained. 

The memorandum states that the 
veteran shall be entitled to a position 
not only of like pay but is entitled to 
any general raises made in his classifi- 
cation. The conflict here is that if 
length of service is the one determin- 
ing factor, the granting of the in- 
crease is warranted but if a definite 
increase in skill is also taken into con- 
sideration, the veteran may not be 
eligible. A regional War Labor Board 
stated that automatic length of service 
increases do not include promotions 
from one job grade to another calling 
for greater or different skill, or to the 
operation of a bona fide apprentice or 
trainee program under which advance- 
ment is governed by consideration of 


skill and ability as well as length of 
service. 

By now the membership has received 
the new addition to the Industrial Law 
Manual which is concerned with Vet- 
erans’ Re-employment. An attempt 
will be made in this section to furnish 
members with an up-to-date, perma- 
nent source of information on this 
subject. 
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AN EXCELLENT BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY covering the re-employment 
field has been released by the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions at Princeton University. This 
complete study is priced at fifty cents. 
It is offered as a check list for the 
executive as a means of insuring that 
he is up-to-date on experience in other 
areas than his own. The Princeton 
group believes that the “Nub of the 
problem seems to be—How best can 
we use the veteran and the non-vet- 
eran to their highest potential in as- 
suming the maximum of jobs, produc- 
tion and well being for that indivisible 
whole, the American people?” It does 
not envision the veteran as in a sepa- 


Norman E. Miller & Associates 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
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CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 


A Complete Engineering Service by 
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Members: A. S. M. E., A. S. 7. E., S.A. EL, AWS. AL S., SL OM E., 
Engineering Society of Detroit, Army Ordnance Ass'n, National Aeronautic 
Ass'n, Michigan Engineering Society, Listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in Engineering.’ 


10 North Main St., West Hartford 7, Conn. — Phone 3-4207 





rate class, or a special and distinct 
problem in industrial relations terms. 
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THE FOLLOWING IS a letter out- 
lining completely the present status 
of apprentice training in the state. 
It was written by Mr. G. Roy Fugal, 
personnel director of the General 
Electric Company of Bridgeport and 
chairman of the Connecticut State 
Apprenticeship Council to Mr. Alpheus 
Winter, Executive Vice-President, 
Manufacturers Association of Bridge- 
port. 

“Pursuant to our conversation of 
recent date bearing upon the subject 
of apprenticeship, with particular 
reference to veterans, I am taking this 
opportunity to give you in some detail 
the present and potential picture af- 
fecting this subject. 

“Public Law 346, ‘Serviceman’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944’, provides for 
aid to veterans who wish to enter 
trade training and qualify under the 
Act. The amount of aid granted to 
veterans is $50.00 per month if the 
veteran is single and $75.00 per month 
if the veteran has dependents. All hon- 
orably discharged veterans who have 
been in the armed services for 90 days 
or more are eligible for these benefits 
which may be paid for one year in 
addition to the actual length of active 
service, but for not more than a total 
of four years. Part VII of the ‘Act’, 
Section 4, reads as follows: 

“From time to time the ad- 
ministrator shall secure from the 
appropriate agency of each state a 
list of the educational and training 
institutions (including industrial 
establishments), within such juris- 
diction, which are qualified and 
equipped to furnish education or 
training (including apprenticeship 
and refresher or retraining train- 
ing), which institutions, together 
with such additional ones as may be 
recognized and approved by the Ad- 
ministrator, shall be deemed quali- 
fied and approved to furnish educa- 
tion or training to such persons as 
shall enroll under this part; provid- 
ed, that wherever there are estab- 
lished state apprenticeship agencies 
expressly charged by state laws 
to administer apprentice training, 
whenever possible, the administrator 
shall utilize such existing facilities 
and services in training on the job 
when such training is of one year’s 
duration or more.’ 

(Continued on page 39) 
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QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 


OME questions have _ recently 

arisen, especially in connection 

with employers whose employees 
have been recently organized, as to 
just what a “grievance” means under 
a labor agreement. The National War 
Labor Board issued a fairly good defini- 
tion in the Montgomery-Ward Com- 
pany case last August, which reads as 
follows: 

“Grievances, within the meaning 
of the grievance procedure, shall 
consist only of disputes about work- 
ing conditions, about the interpreta- 
tion and application of particular 
clauses of this agreement, and about 
alleged violations of the agreement 
including alleged abuses of discre- 
tion by supervisors in the treatment 
of employees. Changes in general 
business practice, the opening or 
closing of new units, the choice of 
personnel (subject, however, to the 
seniority provision), the choice of 
merchandise to be sold, or other 
business questions of a like nature 
not having to do directly and pri- 
marily with the day-to-day life of 
the employees and their relations 
with their supervisors, shall not be 
the subject of grievance and shall 
not be arbitrable. If any question 
arises as to whether a particular 
dispute is or is not a grievance 
within the meaning of these provi- 
sions, the question may be taken 
up through the grievance procedure 
and determined if necessary by arbi- 
tration.” 


xkk 


QUESTION: What are the provisions 
of Executive Order 9240 concerning 
premium pay on holidays? 

ANSWER: Executive Order 9240 
provides: “No premium wage or ex- 
tra compensation shall be paid for 
work on customary holidays except 
that time and one-half wage compen- 


Counsel 


sation shall be paid for work per- 
formed on any of the following holi- 
days only: New Year’s Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day and either Memorial 
Day or one other such holiday of 
greater local importance.” 

Consequently, extra compensation 
can be paid only on such holidays. 

The time and one-half premium pay 
required for work on the six holidays 
designated may not be offset or cred- 
ited against overtime or premium pay 
required for any other day such as 
that required under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act or the Walsh-Healey 
Act. However, since the order limits 
the premium pay for the designated 
holiday to time and one-half, it is not 
permissible to pay more than time and 
one-half for work on such a holiday, 
even though such work may be in excess 
of forty hours for the week or eight 
hours for the particular day. 
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QUESTION: We understand that 
there is now a new statute under Con- 
necticut law which provides for a cer- 
tain manner of releasing amounts of 
less than $500 to a deceased employee’s 
family or the undertaker if no will 
is offered for probate or administra- 
tion taken out in the time limit al- 
lowed by the statute. Any information 
which you can give us regarding this 
will be greatly appreciated. 
ANSWER: The statute referred to is 
Section 671g of the 1943 Supplement 
to the General Statutes. This was 
formerly Section 4970 of the General 
Statutes of 1930, but has been slightly 
amended in the later revision. 

It provides in substance that when 
any person dies leaving unpaid wages 
in the aggregate sum of $500 or less, 
and no will is presented for probate 
or administration granted on thé estate 
within 30 days after death, the amount 
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may be paid to the surviving husband 
or wife, or if none, to the next of kin 
of the deceased, or on application, to 
the funeral director or physician, pro- 


vided an affidavit is furnished by the 


‘funeral director or physician that he 


has a lawful preferred claim for funeral 
expenses or medical attendance during 
the last sickness. If a claim is presented 
by both the funeral director and the 
physician and the sum is not sufficient 
to pay both, they should be paid a pro 
rata share. 


The statute provides that you may 
require, as a condition of such pay- 
ment, proof as to the parties in in- 
terest, the filing of appropriate waiv- 
ers, the execution of a bond of in- 
demnity, and a receipt for such pay- 
ment. There are no particular forms 
to be signed, but of course it is always 
well to get at least a receipt indicating 
that the payment has been made, to- 
gether with a statement of the interest 
of the party concerned. 


The order of priority in the right to 
receive this payment would appear to 
be: first, to the surviving husband or 
wife; second, to the next of. kin; and 
third, to the funeral director and 
physician, alike. 
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We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


ning for the better cost controls 

that will be necessary when we 
resume peace-time production. We 
are quite likely to find that the labor 
rates and material costs are higher 
than they were before the war. If 
price controls remain, we will be 
obliged to reduce overhead expense 
or sacrifice profit, unless improved 
manufacturing methods will 
the cost of direct labor. 

It is going to be difficult to curtail 
expenses after going through a period 
when profits were subject to renego- 
tiation and 95% Excess Profits Tax. 


] T is none too early to start plan- 


lower 


There has been but very little incen- 
tive to control or reduce cost, and yet 
it has been very easy to spend money, 
especially if it could be charged to 
some expense account. 

One of the best cost controls is a 
variable budget, if it is properly built 
and comparisons of actual results are 
made promptly and often. 

Perhaps it will be well to review 
the methods used in building the bud- 
get. Some new basis for more accur- 
ately forecasting sales might be found. 
Perhaps you previously budgeted sales 
and costs leaving the difference be- 
tween the two as profit. Would it not 


BKW FLASH 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD'S DIRECTOR OF MAN- 
AGEMENT CONSULTANT DIVISION NOW ON BKW 


STAFF. 


FORMER CONNECTICUT EXECUTIVE 


JOHN W. NICKERSON LEAVES GOVERNMENT AND 


RETURNS TO INDUSTRY. 


MR. NICKERSON CAN 


HELP YOU PUT YOUR BASIC RELATIONSHIP WITH 


LABOR IN ORDER. 


MAKE IT CLEAR AND FAIR. 


REDUCE MISUNDERSTANDINGS AND ERUPTIONS. 


NEGOTIATE UNION CONTRACTS. 


ERNMENT AGENCIES. 
RUN INTO TROUBLE. 


DEAL WITH GOV- 


DON'T WAIT UNTIL YOU 
START LAYING GROUND- 


WORK NOW FOR AVOIDING CONTROVERSY WITH 


LABOR 


BIGELOW KENT WILLARD & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
BOSTON 

NEW YORK 


be better to set the sales budget, and 
then budget the profit to be realized? 
This would force the control of cost. 

Due to the many uncertainties it 
might be well to set a budget for 
shorter periods; for example, for three 
months, or at least revise the budget 
at the end of each quarter if any 
great variations are shown. 

Perhaps you will need new machin- 
ery or equipment to obtain faster or 
cheaper production, but you can not 
buy it at the present time. At least 
the manufacturing methods can be 
studied and new requirements listed, 
so that the purchases can be made 
when the items are available. 

Don’t overlook a study of the 
material used in producing the prod- 
uct. Perhaps some of the new materials 
developed during the war will be bet- 
ter or cheaper than the kind previous- 
ly used. 

The one who has his plans complete 
will be ready for action when the sig- 
nal is given and have a big advantage 
over those who only start to plan 
when it is time for action. 
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NO DOUBT many changes have 
been made in the personnel of your 
Accounting Department since Pearl 
Harbor. What changes will have to be 
made when the war is won and the 
service men and women return to 
civilian life? How many of your for- 
mer employees will be entitled to their 
former or an equal position? How can 
you arrange to keep the good help 
you hired as replacements if your for- 
mer employees are also coming back? 
These questions and many more 
should have consideration at this 
time. 

Some businesses are sending letters 
to their people in the service to show 
them of their continued interest and 
in an attempt to learn their plans for 
the future. An indication of the pres- 
ent thinking of these people might be 
a big help in planning ahead. 

If you find that you may have an 
excess of accounting help, you may 
also find ways and means of using 
some of these people to streamline or 
improve your records and _ reports. 
Those who are faced with reconver- 
sion from war to peacetime produc- 
tion will surely find plenty of account- 
ing problems to be solved and extra 
help may be very useful. 

Even though you had a carefully 
prepared budget during your opera- 
tions before the war and expect to 











resume production of the same items 
post-war, you will probably find that 
the old records are of little or no use. 
New materials and improved manu- 
facturing methods learned as a result 
of production for war will change 
the picture and make it necessary to 
develop a new basis for setting bud- 
gets. 

A study of present accounting 
equipment, forms, etc. should be 
made now, together with a study of 
new products that will be available 
after the war’s end. In case you expect 
it will be necessary to replace worn 
out machines as soon as new ones are 
available, it will be well to place post- 
war orders at this time. This will re- 
sult in earlier delivery than could be 
obtained by waiting until these prod- 
ucts are again in production. 

There is no better time to plan for 
the future than right now. 


xk *k 
HARTFORD CHAPTER, National 
Association of Cost Accountants, 


closed its 1944-45 season with a tech- 


made in getting the basic standards 
of the Council accepted by both em- 
ployers and labor organizations. How- 
ever, the progress made does not meas- 
ure up to the needs of the new situa- 
tion. 

“To meet this problem, each concern 
in the state should determine whether 
or not apprenticeable trades are neces- 
sary to its operation. If this is an- 
swered in the affirmative, then the 
company should determine whether or 
not apprentices may be employed to 
acquire these skills as a part of their 
normal training operations, and the 
number which may be needed to fill 
such needs. For example, “X’ Com- 
pany may employ 25 machinists. Such 
a company should make provision for 
employing several apprentices to take 
care of normal replacements. 

“Since the company may wish to 
employ veterans as apprentices or may 
have in the armed forces former ap- 
prentices with re-employment rights, 
it becomes imperative that such firm 
be advised to formulate and register 
its standards of apprenticeship with the 





Connecticut State Apprenticeship 
Council so that the veteran may be 
certified for benefits under ‘Public 
Law 346’. 
“Briefly, the State Council standards 
require: 
1. Formulation of a training sched- 
ule which will provide the scope 
of work experience and instruc- 
tion necessary to the attainment 
of the objective, namely, a quali- 
fied craftsman. 

2. Provision for related supple- 
mental instruction of not less 
than 144 hours per year during 
the apprenticeship term. 

3. A schedule of wage rates which 
over the period of apprenticeship 
will average not less than 50% 
of the average journeyman wage 
in the trade for which the ap- 
prentice is being trained. 

4. A signed agreement. 

§. Registration with the State Ap- 
prenticeship Council. 

6. Administrative procedure such 
as record keeping and supervision 
which would give reasonable as- 















































































































































nical session held at Elm Tree Inn, 
Farmington, on May 15, and the an- 
nual ladies’ night held at the Avon 
Country Club on May 26. 












GENE RAL@PELECTRIC 
PERSONNEL 
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gs The Government permits 


repairs, and we are in 


“Administrative rulings under this 
section now in effect in this state pro- 
vide that the Connecticut State Ap- 
prenticeship Council is the sole body 
which may certify a program to the 
administrator and that until the name 
of the company and the program is 
listed with the administrator, a vet- 
eran cannot begin to draw benefits. 

“The above situation places a very 
large responsibility on the Connecticut 
State Apprenticeship Council. This re- 
sponsibility both to the veterans and 
to industry and to the community can 
only be adequately discharged if all 
elements of the community are made 
aware of the procedure which must 
be followed and take immediate steps 
to register their program so that vet- 
erans selected to take training will 
not have their benefit rights delayed. 

“As you know, the State Appren- 
ticeship Council has been promoting 
the development of apprenticeship 
standards in this state since 1938. In 
recent years rapid strides have been 
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position to make them. 
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Write or phone 


















THOMPSON WATER COOLER CO. 


N. Haven 7-0115 






Hartford 2-1789 
Bridgeport 3-5787 


Waterbury 4-3319 


















surance that the program will be 
carried out. 

“This sums up the apprenticeship 
story, but I would like to add that the 
future of Connecticut industry is in- 
timately tied up with the skill and 
ingenuity of its present and future 
craftsmen. The history of the state 
shows that we cannot afford to neglect 
this opportunity both to help our vet- 
erans and to replenish the skills upon 
which Connecticut industry is based. 
The State Council will need the help 
of all public-spirited citizens and or- 
ganizations to get this job done and 
we are looking forward to your active 
cooperation in the development of the 
program. Special meetings of your 
membership or the appointing of com- 
mittees for consideration of any action 
upon this important program will be 
deeply appreciated.” 





EXPORT NEWS 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Economics can be achieved in in- 
stitutional advertising. Group shipping 
will result in saving expense in trans- 
portation costs and in packing and 
handling charges. Costs of sending 
representatives to foreign markets can 
be reduced. Market information can 
be exchanged. Paper work such as 
documentation and collection of drafts 
can be consolidated. Strong foreign 
representation can be achieved through 
common sales agencies (if these are 
not used to fix prices and allocate 








markets). In short the costs of foreign 
selling can be spread generallly . 

“If all the principal industrial na- 
tions sincerely undertake and achieve 
the elimination of restrictive and 
monopolistic practices in international 
trade, small business in this and other 
countries will have more opportuni- 
ties than they now have to secure 
their share of world trade. Even under 
these conditions, small business will 
still find large firms, both domestic 
and foreign, formidable competitors. 
Nevertheless, a number of serious ob- 
stacles, such as closed markets and 
allocations of markets by patent con- 
trols and other devices of the cartels, 
which have been so inimical to the 
interests of small business, will be re- 
moved. It will then be possible, by leg- 
islation, to enable small businesses to 
join forces for competitive strength 
in ways that will not only be in har- 
mony with our own laws but also 
consistent with our international com- 
mitments to keep international trade 
free of monopolistic restraint.” 


x * * 


FARREL - BIRMINGHAM  AP- 
POINTS EXPORT SALES MANA- 
GER:—Farrel-Birmingham, Inc., of 
Ansonia, Connecticut and Buffalo, 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Eric C:; Gyllensvard as 
export sales manager, with office at 
3700 Chrysler Building, New York 
City. 

Mr. Gyllensvard comes to this new 
post with a broad and extensive ex- 
perience in the export sales field. Born 
in Sweden and of Swedish descent, he 
was educated in England where he 
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graduated from Cambridge University, 
receiving his B.A. degree in mechani- 
cal engineering in 1927. While at 
Cambridge he also specialized in eco- 
nomics. After graduating Mr. Gyllens- 
vard joined the Standard Oil Company 
and after eight years joined the Sul- 
livan Machinery Company of Michi- 
gan City, Indiana and Claremont, 
New Hampshire. He has worked in 
Peru, Argentina and Brazil in South 
America, and in India, Malay, Dutch 
East Indies, Philippines and China in 
the Far East. 

He served in 1942 and 1943 on the 
Lend-Lease Foreign Trade Council, is 
now on the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration Advisory Committee, and is 
a member of the Far Eastern Commit- 
tee of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. 


xk * 


HEAD OF FOREIGN TRADE 
NAMED BY “NEW HAVEN”— 
Appointment of William J. Fillingim 
to the position of foreign traffic mana- 
ger of the “New Haven” Railroad 
has been announced by Vice-President 
Frank J. Wall. 

Mr. Fillingim will make his head- 
quarters in Boston, and will be in 
charge of the new Foreign Traffic De- 
partment created by the ““New Haven” 
Railroad to specialize on export and 
import traffic. 

In carrying on its work, the new 
department will have the assistance of 
the ““New Haven” traffic offices located 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Seattle 
and San Francisco, as well as the traf- 
fic offices located throughout New 
England. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





HE index of general business 
activity in Connecticut edged 
up in March to an estimated 
68.7% above normal, as shown on 
the accompanying chart. The index 
has now recorded five successive 
monthly increases, having risen from 
59.3% above normal in October to 
the present level. The five months dur- 
ing which the index registered this 
steady rise corresponds to the period 
of important military activity along 
the Western Front when renewed pres- 
sure was being applied to keep war 
production at the highest possible 
level. In March the indices of employ- 
ment, manhours, construction and 
cotton mill activity all fell off slightly 
but the index of freight shipments 
advanced sufficiently over the preced- 
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ing month to establish a gain in the 
general index. 

The United States index of indus- 
trial activity also rose in March to an 
estimated 43.5% above normal, re- 
flecting improvement in steel output, 
electric power consumption and car- 
loadings. The national index has moved 
within a narrow four-point range since 
last May when the standing was at 
approximately the present level. 

The March index of manufacturing 
employment in Connecticut declined 
fractionally to an estimated 55.9% 
above normal. Although the current 
employment index is 24 percentage 
points below that of one year ago, it 
has changed very little during the 
past six months being only three points 
under the September figure. Reports 
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IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


1e4! 


covering eighty-two Hartford County 
plants, employing approximately 100,- 
000 persons, show a net loss of 1,100 
employees in the first quarter of this 
year as compared with a net loss of 
3,500 during the same period last year. 
The State Department of Labor, in an 
analysis of accession reports and un- 
employment notices for all concerns 
covered by unemployment insurance, 
indicates that for the first three 
months of this year unemployment 
notices exceeded accession reports by 
4,700, as compared with 23,700 in 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Recent changes in labor market area 
classifications announced by the War 
Manpower Commission reveal that 
employment conditions have improved 
in two Connecticut industrial centers. 
Effective March 20, Meriden was re- 
classified from Group I, area of acute 
labor shortage, to Group II, area of 
labor stringency, and Norwich was 
transferred from Group II to Group 
Ill, area of balanced labor supply. 
Middletown, on the other hand, was 
reclassified from Group IV, area of 
labor surplus, to Group III as increased 
industrial activity in that city reduced 
the number of available workers. 

In March the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories fell 
off to an estimated 105.1% above nor- 
mal. Average earnings and hours 
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worked per employee in Connecticut 

factories for December, 1944, were at 

, ractically the same level that existed 

Leo F Caproni in December, 1943. Male employees 

were receiving $59.09 for a 49.8 hour 

INDUSTRIAL week at the close of last year as com- 

pared with $58.53 for a 49.2 hour 

ARCHITECT week at the end of 1943. Adjusted to 

a 40-hour base this would amount to 

AND average hourly earnings of $1.080 and 

$1.088, respectively. Female employees 

ENGINEER in this State worked 42.8 hours for 

$37.97 in December, 1944, and 42.4 

hours for $37.38 the previous year. 

Average hourly earnings based on a 

Specializing in additions, 40-hour week were 85.9¢ against 
85.7¢ in December, 1943. 


alterations, and improve- 
ments to industrial plants 
. 


os well as the design of The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose noticeably in March to 70.9% 
above normal. This is the highest 
* freight index in a year and represents 
an increase of 42 percentage points 
P. ©. BOX 1857 over the standing of last July. All eight 
NEW HAVEN 8, CONNECTICUT localities reported a substantial in- 
crease in tonnage shipped over that of 

the preceding month. 


new buildings. 





G-E WATER COOLERS | 


take up where nature leaves off 


Nature made water wet, but it takes ‘ 
a G-E Water Cooler to keep it at a & 
temperature that really tempts. Ws 
There’s real pleasure to drinking 
when water bubbles from a G-E Water 
Cooler—but the price stays way down 
to two cents a day (the approximate 
daily averave cost of operating a G-E 
Water Cooler.) 
We are experts on carefully planned 
water cooler surveys for offices, stores, 
plants and public buildings. See us 
—before you draw up postwar plans. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WATER COOLERS 


ORKIL 


Incorporated 
1015 ASYLUM AVENUE 
IIARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
PHONE 7-4136 


The total value of war supply con- 
tracts awarded to Connecticut estab- 
lishments, through December, 1944, 
as reported by the War Production 
Board, amounted to 7.3 billion dollars. 
A further distribution, by counties, 
shows that Hartford has received con- 
tracts valued at $3.3 billion, Fairfield 
$1.8 billion, and New Haven $1.3 
billion, while New London received 
$600 million and Middlesex, Litchfield 
and Windham $100 million each. 


An advance listing of industrial 
plants and sites to be disposed of by 
Defense Plant Corporation includes 19 
factories in Connecticut containing 
more than two million square feet of 
floor space. Four of these are located 
in Hartford, three in New Haven, two 
each in Bridgeport, Naugatuck and 
New Britain, and one each in Berlin, 
Canaan, Niantic, Southington, Stam- 
ford and Willimantic. In addition 
there is one plant in Bristol listed for 
disposal by the War Department. Al- 
though the above accounts for about 
half of the plants and floor space sub- 
ject to disposal in New England, it 
represents a relatively small portion 
of the national total. 


Photographs in this issue requiring credit 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Cover, Harold M. Lambert, Philadelphia; 
page 11 (Oliver Wolcott) Flieg & New- 
bury, Torrington; (Fitzgerald) C. F. 
Kellogg, Litchfield. 





IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories y 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Airplanes 
Aircratt Div 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


United Aircraft 
Stratford 


Chance-V ought 
Corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake lining, clutch facings, sheet packing 
= wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotic & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Balls 
~~ pen Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
The: ‘Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
New Britain 
(ball and 
Stamford 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 


roller) 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors om 
sristo 


Corp 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Board Company 

Biological Products 

Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 

Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, 
Division, 


Colonial Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Metal Saw 
(hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Boilers 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 
Aircraft 
Goe W Fleming Co 
Boxes 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated 
shipping containers) 
Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 

Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Wallingford 


bond, security, 
Durham 
and solid fibre 
Portland 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 


The Warner Brothers Company 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 
; Boxes—Paper—Setup . 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
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Middletown 


(Advertisement) 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing. Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Broaching 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 

The Fuller Brush Co 

Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fastened) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, 
Sheathed) 


Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Meriden 


non-metallic 
Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
anvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sdnford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Thompsonville 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 

New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings*Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Brtiain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 





T S M A OD 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Natugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
The Chromium Process Company 
Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clay 


Iloward Company (Fire Howard “B” 
Temperature Dry) 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
the United States Time 


Waterbury 


Derby 


Hartford 


and High 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Thomaston 
Corporation 
Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
Raybestos- Manhattan 
facings—-molded, woven, fabric, 
Bridgeport 


Middletown 


The Raybestos Div of 
Ine (clutch 
metallic) 

Comfortables 

Palmer Brothers Co 

Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 

(Paper) 


New London 


Div) 
Mystic 
Conculting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Contract Machining 

Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 

boxes and containers to specifications) 

Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Branford 


Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


wire, rods, 


Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 


Seymour 
Seymour 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 91 


Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 
Crucibles & Refractories 
American Crucible Co 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 


Moosup 
Hartford 
Shelton 
New Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Cutters 
(rotary 


Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Dies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die- Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
* Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 
New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


The Russell 


New London 


Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp New Haven 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Arthur T Hatton & Company 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co 
freight) 


(passenger and 
New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Westport 
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Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Company 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G. E. Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 
FELT—AIl Purposes 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 

Ferrules 

Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C. H. Norton Co North Westchester 

The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Specialty) 

Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Ins 
Fire Hose 


Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
~ John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 

The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 

he American Windshield & Specialty Co 

881 Boston Post Road Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 


The Dextone Co 


Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 


East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
Foundries 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 

The Mullite Refractories Co 


Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and Vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 
(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 
special gauges) Hartford 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zero Bevel) 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


New Haven 


Milldale 


Shelton 


Gilman 


Branford 
Middletown 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
erby 


New Haven 
(Advt.) 
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Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special piotiney Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
and _ industrial) 
The Bassick Company 


(marine heavy 
Middletown 
(Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
} H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
The Driscoll Wire Company 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
The Stanley P Roc al Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable I-on Fitting. Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc 
Japanning 
J] H Sessions & Son 
Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Pritain 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 


Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Shelton 


Danbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 
Shelton 


Oakville 


Beacon Falls 
New Britain 


Hartford 


Middletown 


Gilman 
Shelton 
Manchester 


Bristol 


Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand 


colonial 
Milford 


(brass, 


amps 
Company 
style & brass candlestcks) 
Leather re 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Mfg 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


Waterbury Companies Lac Waterbury 


Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
oo Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Sor New Britain 
The Rccstsien Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non- Metallic 
The Wiremold Compnay 
Machinery 
Manufacturing Company 


Stamford 
Hartford 
The Fenn 


(Special) 
The Hallden 


Hartford 
Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
L, Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div Amercian Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machine Work 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 


Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co, New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, 
mers, auto repair tools) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J] H Sessions & Son 
Scovill 
der) 


Stamford 


New Haven 


New Haven 


(screw 
ham- 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
Waterbury 91 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
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Metal Stampings 

The Autoyre Co (Small) 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J A Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
he John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


Oakdale 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Moulds 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Brewery St 

The Sessions Foundry 


non-ferrous metals) 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co 
Underwood Corporation 
Oil Burners 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 


(steel) 141 
New Haven 
Co (heat resisting for 
Bristol 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 


Stamford 
Hartford 


Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 
The Staminite Corp 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Package Sealers 
Packages Inc 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div 
Co Inc 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


New Haven 

Meriden 
Better Shelton 
Robert Gair 


Portland 
New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Etnst Bischoff Company Inc 


Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Pipe 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
(brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Copper and 
Red Brass) Waterbury 91 


Ivoryton 


Howard Co (cement well 
Crane Company (fabricated) 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) 


Branford 
Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Plastic Buttons 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arm Mfg Co Hartford 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 


Plastics—Moulders 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
Electro Plating Co 
Hartford Chrome Corporation 
Platers’ Equipment 
Hall Company 
Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Comnany Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 


Watertown 


Waterbury 

Plainville 
The Plainville 
The 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Apothecaries 


Waterbury 
MacDermid 


Waterbury 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co 
Presses 
Machinery Co 
and die cutting) 
Press Papers 
Brothers Inc 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
The Heminway Corvroration 
Production Control Equipment 
Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div 
craft Corp 


Danielson 
Stamford 


The Standard 
embossing, 


molding, 
Mystic 


(plastic 


Case Manchester 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Wassell 


United Air- 
East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
(recording and 


Torrington 


The Bristol Co controlling) 
Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 


Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


The Vulcan Radiator Co (steel and copper) 


Railroad Equipment ‘Hartford 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


The Bristol Co 
perature, 


Rocky Hill 


Shelton 
Recorders 
(automatic 


controllers, 
pressure, flow, 


humidity) 
Refractories Waterbury 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Company (for gas 


tem- 


Norwalk Valve and air) 


South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Rivets 
Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Milldale 
copper and 
Waterville 


The Connecticut 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

The Blake & Johnson Co 
non-ferrous) 

J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 


(brass, 


copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 

Rubber Chemicals 

The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 

The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubbber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
ubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


Safety Fuses New Haven 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Milldale 
Meriden 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

The Charles Parker Co (wood) 

Scovill Manufacturing ner Waterbury 48 

The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 

Screw Machines 

The H P Townsend Mfg Company 
Screw Machine Products 

The Apex Tool Co Inc 

The Connecticut 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Geo W Fleming Co 
The Greist 


Corbin Screw Div, American 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Forestville 
Wallingford 
Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Scythes 


Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Set-Up Paper Boxes 
The Heminway Ccrporation 
Sewing Machines 
The Geist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


Wateibury 


The J] B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Prducts 
The American Brass Co (brass and_ copper) 
Waterbury 


Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, display s) Durham 
United Advertising Corp, Manufacturing 


Division (Job and Production Runs) 


New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 


Dextone Company New Haven 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Smoke Stacks Waterbury 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
The Porcupine ay , Bridgeport 


oap 

The J B Williams c (industrial soaps, 

soaps, shaving soaps) 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 

Special Industrial Locking Devices 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


toilet 
Glastonbury 


Corp New Britain 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 


Spreads 


Palmer Brothers Company New London 
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Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


Torrington 
Spring Units 


American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 
Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibbre. Cellulose. 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 


The Greist Manufacturing Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 


Corp 
Steel Castings 

The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon nad 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingfoid Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 

; Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


New Haven 
Waterbury 91 
Associated Spring 

Bristol 


Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Structural Steel (Fabricated) 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Studio Couches 
Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Stamford 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tanks (Steel and Alloy) 
The Porcupine Company 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
(Advt.) 


Jewett City 
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Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc 
The American Thread Co 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co 


Groton 
Willimantic 
(cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Hanufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co 


automatic) 


(double and 
Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Timing Devices 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Tinning 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 

The Thinsheet Metals Co 
in rolls) 


Middletown 
(non-ferrous metals 
Waterbury 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co New Haven 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
: Trucks—Lift 
The Exxcelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
(Brass and 

Waterbury 91 

Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 

Extruded Plastics Inc 

Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill- Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Turret Lathe Products 
Geo W Fleming Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Corporation 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Corporation 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing 


Company 
Copper) 


Norwalk 


Wallingford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


FOR SALE—One No. 1H-6F.C. Heavy Duty Libby Lathe, 614,” hole 
through spindle, swings 24” over the ways, and 22,” over turret 
carriage, equipped with 18” 3-jaw universal chuck, also 18” faceplate. 
Has taper turning attachment for a length of 20”, and is equipped with 
15 H.P., 2-speed motor, 220 Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycles, with which 
16-spindle speeds can be obtained ranging from 5 R.P.M. to 225 R.P.M. 
—Machine purchased new January 1943. Address S. E. 665. 

WANTED—three (3) 2,000 gallon tanks made of stainless steel that 
will resist hypo-chloride solution of 3%. Address S. E. 674. 

FOR SALE—William A. Harris Corliss Engine—18” diameter. 36” 
stroke, 80 rpm at 100 lbs. pressure or approximately 225HP—belted 
flywheel 24 inches wide connected to a jackshaft which in turn is 
belted to four 60 KW, 250V, DC generators all in running order. 


Address S. E. 677. 


FOR SALE—three Porter-Cable B-6 Wet-Dry Belt Sander machines 
equipped with 1 HP, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motors—$290.00 each. 


Address S. E. 678. 


FOR SALE—Ames Iron Works 14” x 14” Steam Engine directly con- 
nected to a 600 Ampere, 120 Volt, direct current generator. Address 


S. E. 679. 


WANTED—surplus materials of all kinds, either in the raw state or 


American Thermos Bottle Co 


Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
The Fenn Manufatcuring 
Action Vises) 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Meriden 


(Quick- 
Hartford 


Company 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Leather 
Stamford 


Waterproof Dressings for 
The Viscol Company 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding 
The Porcupine Company 
G E Wheeler Company 
& Non-Ferrous Metais) 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (oil burner wicks) 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, 
Bronze, and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 
(Fabrication of Steel 
New Haven 


Middletown 
Raybestos- Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


SERVICE SECTION 


screw conveyor; | 


oat = 
72° diam.; (2 
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Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 


The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 
Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co 
The American Buckle Co 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Waterbury 


Winsted 


Oakville 


Waterbury 
(overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 


manufactured items. Address S. E. 680. 

W ANTED—Second-hand Thomas Directory. Address S. E. 681. 
WANTED—4 Davidson 20” Automatic Paper Feeders; 100 ft. of 6” 
new or used Pexto No. 298-B circular shear or 
equivalent. Address S. E. 682. 

FOR SALE—Surplus Sctews—Several thousand each—1'4” oval head 
nickel plated wood screws—1”x4x36 slotted head machine screws— 
¥,""x4x36 slotted head machine screws. Address S. E. 690. 
WANTED—Subcontract machine work for (1) boring mills—up to 
(2) engine lathes—up to 52” swing; (3) turret lathes up 
to 3” stock; and (4) radial drill presses up to 60” diameter pieces. 
Address M. T. A. 255. 

OPEN—Tool, Die, Jigs and Fixtures, and small production time. 
Address M. T. A. 256. 

WANTED—Small tool work on lathe, milling machine, etc., in quan- 
tity; internal and external grinding—Also available for press work: 
Address M. T. A. 257. 

AVAILABLE—Heat-treating Facilities for production heat-treating. 
Address M. T. A. 258. 

TIME AVAILABLE ON—a Do-All with six hours a day open. 
Address M. T. A. 259. 





THE LESSON OF THE CRATE 


It seemed an unimportant task, 
Too trifling for a chief to ask, 

A little thing, nor could he see 
The need to do it thoroughly; 
Whether he did it very well 

Or slighted it, yet, truth to say, 
On him depended much that day. 


He was to mail a wooden crate, 

No chance in that for splendor great; 

No chance to prove his gift of skill, 

A thankless post was his to fill; 

Well nailed, or not, ’twould be the 
same, 

The world would never know his name; 

And yet that wooden crate was filled 

With what had taken months to build. 


He did not see or understand 

Just what was passing ’neath his hand, 
That as that wooden crate was nailed, 
A plan succeeded or it failed; 

That miles away men stood in wait, 


Depending on that simple crate, 
For not a wheel could turn or drive 
Until it safely did arrive. 


He drove his nails, and let it go, 

Thinking that none would ever know 

Whose hand had held the hammer 
there, 

Or, knowing it, would ever care; 

Yet in a few brief days there came 

The news that burned his cheeks with 
shame, 

“Broken in transit and we stay 

Facing another month’s delay.” 


Vain is the skill of workman great; 
Unless the boy that makes the crate 
Shall give his best to driving nails, 
The work of all the others fails. 
There is no unimportant task; 
Whatever duty life may ask. 

On it depends the greater plan; 
There is no unimportant man. 


—Edgar A. Guest 
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My Country ts lomorronw. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 


5 ee a 


millions of people are buying 


bonds and dreaming of post- 


war products they'll buy. Are 


they dreaming of your products? 


WILSON & HAIGHT, INC. 
adverlising 


CAPITOL BUILDING e 


HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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One of Thowlands... 


OF PRECISION INSPECTION GAGES 


DESIGNED BY SIEWEK 


Proper dimensional control is the key to mod- 
ern mass production. The nation is now 
engaged in the greatest production effort 
ever undertaken. The success of this pro- 
gram requires enormous quantities of inter- 
changeable parts, and is dependent upon 
@ comprehensive gaging policy. Siewek Engi- 
neering is playing an important part in this 


program. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


SIEWEK TOOL DIVISION OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
DETROIT (FERNDALE STATION) MICH, HARTFORD © 3, CONN. 





this Tiny Dos 
in the Pacific... es type 


of printing imaginable 


will be required for 


a successful change 
over from a war to 
a peace time economy. 


We are ready to assist. 


SCALE OF MILES 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
° ° Printers 
has more communications ; 
= HARTFORD ° CONNECTICUT 
equipment than Hartford! 


Without its extensive network of tele- 
phone, teletype and radio apparatus, 
Saipan could not play its present key 
part as an army, navy and air base in 
the great drives toward Tokyo. 


TELEPHONES are everywhere, to provide in- 
stant communications throughout the island. 
SWITCHBOARDS serving air, naval and 
army bases, speed vital reports and orders. 


CABLE and open wire lines provide thou- 
sands of miles of telephone circuits. 


RADIO equipment keeps contact with Wash- 
ington, Hawaii, other islands, ships, planes. 


When you realize that Saipan is only 
one small dot in the Pacific — and that 
many more bases must be taken and 
similarly developed, you get an idea of 
the vast quantities of communications 
facilities needed to win a global war. 
No wonder there’s not enough tele- 
phone equipment to take care of civil- 
ian needs here at home! 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. e HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue Case, Locxwoop & Brainarp Co. 


HaArTFORD [1945] CONNECTICUT 
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